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Art. I.—Peranzabuloe, the Lost Church Found: or, the Church of 
England not a New Church, but Ancient, Apostolical, and Indepen- 
dent, and a Protesting Church Nine Hundred Years before the 
Reformation. By the Rev. C. Tretawny Cotuins, M.A., Rector 
of Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College. 12mo. 
Pp. xviii. 281; plates. London: Rivingtons. 1836. 


Tue existence of an ancient church in some part of Perran’s Bay, 
Cornwall, was well known from history and tradition. Hence was 
derived the name of Peranzabuloe, a corruption of ‘‘ St. Peran in 
, Sabulo,”—the church having been overwhelmed by the drifting of the 
sand. In 1835, William Michell, Esq., of Perranporth, undertook 
and achieved the interesting task of disentombing this most curious 
relict of former ages. On the exposure to the daylight of a church 
which had been concealed from human eye, as it is supposed, for about 
700 years, the Romanists of Cornwall were not behindhand with their 
usual declamation about “ our Catholic forefathers,” &c., and con- 
trasted the ‘‘ ancient” ritual celebrated in the discovered church, with 
the ‘ novelties’’ of England’s heretical establishment. Nor were 
auguries wanting. It was represented as “ curious,” that, at a time 
when “ Catholicism” was emerging from the oppression of “ heretical 
tyranny,” one of her most ancient temples, disencumbered of extrinsic 
impediment, should confront the day; and hence it was inferred that 
the time was at hand when the sandy opinions which “ the whirlwind 
of the Reformation” had accumulated around “ the true Church,” 
being scattered to the winds, the rock of Rome, with its deep-founded 
superstructure, should again imbibe the light of an English sun, and 
St. Paul’s be only an “ antiphonale” of St. Peter’s. 
But the Romanists had as unfortunately misspent their illustration, 
as we trust they have miscalculated their omens. The church of 
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Peranzabuloe is so far from attesting the antiquity of Popery, that what 
testimony it does afford lies completely the opposite way. If any 
figurative application be legitimate, it is that of the Church of England, 
overlaid by Popery for centuries, but at length shaking herself from the 
dust, and then standing forth to the eye in the simplicity of her primeval 


beauty. 
This is the turn given to the subject by Mr. Collins; he collects 


from the ruins of Peranzabuloe an independent argument for the purity 
and apostolicity of the reformed Church of England; and then, pursu- 
ing the figure of her burial during the popish ages, and restitution at 
the Reformation, affords a very interesting and useful compendium of 
our ecclesiastical history, particularly well suited to the temper and 
requirements of the present times. 

The aspect of Peranzabuloe church, and the argument which it 
affords for the non-existence of Popery in England when it was built, 
are thus interestingly detailed by Mr. Collins :— 


The sand that centuries had been accumulating was carefully removed, and 
every part of the sacred building, though deeply encrusted with the penetrating 
dust, was easily restored to its original state; so that, with the exception of 
its roof and doors, it was found to be as perfect as when first erected, The 
masonry of the walls is remarkably rude, but as remarkably solid and com- 
pact ; and, without doubt, is one of the earliest specimens of stone building 
that superseded the mud-wattled walls of the first British churches. It appears 
never to have contained more than one small window, and probably never 
possessed a roof, or otherwise the service at that early time might have been 
perfurmed by the light of tapers; for we learn, from an early historian, that in 
Achaia, in Thessaly, and Jerusalem, it was the custom to go to prayers when 
the candles were lighted; and likewise that in Cappadocia, Cyprus, and Ca- 
sarea, the —— and presbyters did not expound the Scriptures ull after the 
candles were lighted. This early practice was afterwards converted into two 
distinct offices in the Greek and Latin Churches: in the former it was called 
* Adxvuov,” in the latter “ lucernarium.” It is possible, therefore, that this 
custom of some of the Eastern Churches might have been introduced at Peran- 
zabuloe, and may thus account for the absence of windows. 

The door-way is in high preservation, neatly ornamented with the Egyptian 
zig-zag, or arrow, having on the keystone of its round headed arch a tger’s 
head sculptured, and two human heads on the corbels of the arch. On enter- 
ing the interior, it was found to contain none of the modern accompaniments 
oft a Roman Catholic place of worship. Here was no rvod-loft for the hangin 
up of the host, nor the vain display of fabricated relics—no latticed caniecianel 
—no sa’cring bell, no daubed and decorated images of the Virgin Mary, or of 
saints, to sanction the idolatrous transgression of the second commandment. 
Here was found nothing that indicated the unscriptural adoration of the 
wafer, or the no less unscriptural masses for the dead. The most dili- 
gent search was made for beads and rosaries, pyxes and agnus dei’s, 
censors and crucifixes—not one—not the remnant of one could be discu- 
vered. Strange, that this ancient Church should so belie the Papists’ constant 
appeal to antiguity—to the fuith of their forefuthers—to the old religion ! 
Strange that it should, on the contrary, so closely harmonize with that novelty 
which Cranmer and the Reformers introduced into the doctrine and ritual of 
the Church of England! For, in the absence of all these inventions and won- 
der-workings of popery, what does tbis little church contain? At the eastern 
end, in a plain unornamented chancel, stands a very neat, but simple, stone 


























altar; and in the nave of the Church are stone seats, of the like simple con- 
struction, attached to the western, northern, and southern walls: with such 
humble accommodations were our fathers content, who worshipped God in 
spirit and in truth! The church, originally, contained also a very curious stone 
font, which fortunately has been preserved; having been removed before the 
building was irretrievably buried in the sand. This font was transferred to the 
second church, mentioned by Carew and Norden, and now stands in the third 
or present parish church at Lambourne. On removing the altar, three skele- 
tons were discovered: one of gigantic dimensions, the second of moderate size, 
and the third apparently of a female. No doubt the former is that of the old 
saint Piranus himself, and the latter his aged mother Wingela. They were 
carefully replaced in their narrow cell, there, let us hope, to remain undisturbed 
till that day when “ the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible !” 

Such are the particulars attending the discovery and restoration of Peranza- 
buloe—a discovery most interesting to the lover of antiquarian lore—a restora- 
tion invaluable to those who are happily within the pale of the Established 
Church. Legibly can we read in its history, now that it is scoured and cleared 
of what so long had defaced its ancient characters, the image and superscription 
of our pure and reformed Church—it illustrates, in a manner most literally and 
strikingly true, the actual condition of the long lost Church of England at the 
time of the Reformation—when it was not rebuilt, but restored, purged and 
cleansed, from those monstrous errors and incrustations which the Church of 
Rome, the great western tyrant, had spread over the walls of our Zion, and b 
her repeated encroachments had at last eutombed in the very dust and depth 
of her own abominations.—Pp. 26—30. 


The application of the above is introduced as follows :— 


“ Thou son of man, shew the house to the house of Israel, that they may be 
ashamed of their iniquities : and let them measure the pattern. 

“ And if they be ashamed of all that they have done, shew them the form of 
the house, and the fashion thereof, and the guings out thereof, and the comings 
in thereof, and all the forins thereof, and all the ordinances thereof, and all the 
forms thereof, and all the laws thereof: and write it in their sight, that they 
may keep the whole form thereof, and all the ordinances thereof, and du them.” 
—Ezek. xliii. 10, 11. 

By that pattern, then, which our fathers have left us, as a lasting testimon 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics, we desire to have our Church 
measured, and “ showing” our erring Roman Catholic brethren, in the fol- 
lowing pages, “ the form of our house,” and “ the goings out thereof, and the 
comings in thereof,” we will fearlessly answer that old and threadbare question, 
which, from the days of Cardinal Bellarmine to the present moment, has ever 
been tauntingly asked, “ Where was your religion before Luther?” by point- 
ing to Peranzabuloe, and by now putting ourselves the question, ‘* Where was 
that Church before its restoration?” A “ latent Church,” it is teuae—deeply 
“ latent” in the sands of the sea—but not less on that account a Christian 
Church. Therefore, the stress that Roman Catholics formerly laid on the 
necessity of a visibility for proving the existence of a true Church, is worth 
nothing—the pattern before us at once settles the question—it is better than 
a thousand arguments—it demonstrates, beyond all controversy, that a“ Church’s 
obscurity is never repugnant to its visibility—nor its visibility such as excludes 
all latency.” Theretore, though the Church of England may have been * la- 
tent” for a time—nay, for 400 years buried in deeper sands than Peranzabuloe 
—still she was a church—still she bad the ‘ requisite lineaments of an 
accountable visibility.” But it seems that our opponents have all but yielded 
the argumeut of visibility, and have broken fresb ground; and, whilst Luther 
and the German Reformers are still anathematized as the inventors of a new 
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religion, and Cranmer and the members of the united Church of England and 
Ireland are branded with the name of schismatics, and the Reformation itself 
is artfully held up to the Protestant Dissenters as a precedent for that self- 
same sin of schism with which they are charged by ourselves; they arrogate to 
themselves the credit of antiquity, and fain would persuade the world that 
Romanism is our elder sister by 1500 years. Now antiguity, being justly 
considered “ the voice and practice of men,” is an argument of considerable 
force, and has been made, we are painfully conscious, but a too success- 
tul claptrap for eumeshing within its folds the young and ardent imagi- 
nations of such as are of a high-wrought and romantic turn of mind. 
Yes, “« The old religion, the old religion,” is now the constant cry. “ The 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord,’ was the senseless shout of 
the apostate Jews of old; but the prophet pronounced them to be “ lying 
words.” We Protestants re-echo the prophet, and shall “cry aloud, and 
spare not,” so long as we hold in our hands the Bible, the charter of our 
liberty. For any thing, under the name of Christianity, which that blessed 
book does not recognise, we reject—if not to be found in the book of the law 
and the testimony, it must be an invention of later date than the book itself. 
The additions accumulated by the Church of Rome are certainly very old, but 
the foundation against which she has heaped her sandy system must be older still. 
That foundation is the Bible—and the Bible is our religion. There our religion 
was before the days of Cranmer, of Luther, of Wickliffe! We desire not to 
prove our religion older than the Bible. And this is “ a free challenge betwixt 
us. Let the elder have us both: if there be any point of cur religion younger 
than patriarchs and prophets, Christ and his apostles, the fathers and doctors of 
the primitive Church, let it be accursed and condemned for an upstart: show 
us evidence of more credit and age, and carry it.” 

But in every appeal to the Holy Scriptures, which Protestants are disposed 
to make, we are well aware how slight is the effect likely to be produced on 
men who ground their belief of the Bible itself on their belief in an infallible 
Church. It is vain to argue thus with Romanists, who have so strangely 
inverted the whole edifice of religion, as to make the “ original foundations of 
the Church stand upon the spires and pinnacles of the Christian superstruc- 
ture.” We shall not therefore stop to prove, what has been proved again and 
again, that the established Church of England claims the love and veneratien 
ot her children on the very ground of their belief in the Bible, as a sufficient 
rule of faith; but we will rather endeavour to show, by the evidence of history, 
that if antiquity is of any value in determining the question (and the Romanists 
certainly do lay the greatest stress upon it), then the Church of England has 
nothing to fear; she has all the argument in her favour, and may safely chal- 
lenge a precedence in these realms, if not in Rome itself, on that simple ground 
alone. And if the higher antiquity of the British Church be established, it 
will consequently follow that the Reformation did not create a new, but found 
the old religion, and therefore that the assertion of the Romanists, repeated 
usque ad nauseam, that the Church of England sprang out of popery, is a vain 
imagination, invented for the wicked purpose of * hunting the souls” of God's 
people, and “ causing them to err” from the safe way. 

We deny, therefore, once and again, that the united Church of England and 
Ireland either sprang out of popery, or separated, or seceded, dissented, or 
divided from that Church ; and with equal confidence we assert, that she was 
an established branch of the Catholic Church, apostolical in her foundation, and 
independent of every other Church, 500 years and more, before popery had any 
existence whatever in this country—that she was a national Church recognised 
by the ruling power of the country 136 years before the Church of Rome was—and 
that the supremacy which the Popes of Rome gradually claimed over her, 
began, continued, and ended in one of the most unjust and presumptuous 
usurpations to be found in the records of the world. We are also prepared to 
show, that Protestantism is so far from being a novelty, that our national 
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Church was a protesting Church 927 years before the Diet of Spire, held a. p. 
1529. These points we will now proceed to prove; and we fearlessly challenge 
our opponents to “ show us evidence of more credit or age.”—Pp. 32—37. 


Accordingly, the rest of the volume is occupied with the proof in 
question, which, as our readers will readily see, cannot admit of 
abridgment in our limits. We will, however, subjoin the author’s 
summary :— 


In bringing this sketch of the rise, fall, and restoration of the British Church 
to a conclusion, the author believes he has most fully established all the points 
that he proposed to prove—that the Church of England is a primitive, aposto- 
lical, and independent branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church—that her 
antiquity is unquestionable—her priority to the Church of Rome as an esta- 
blished national Church, recognised by the state, undoubted—that she was a 
Protestant Church more than 900 years before the Reformation—that her 
independence as such was maintained till after the Norman Conquest—that her 
submission to the See of Rome was effected by the force of error, of arms, of 
intimidation, and of priestcraft. He has shown that the Popish claim, through 
the power of “ the Keys,” to be the mother and mistress of all churches, is a 
vain and arrogant pretence, warranted neither by Scripture nor by history— 
that the papal usurpation and tyranny was effected and maintained by means 
the most infamous that can be conceived—that the Church of Rome rivetted her 
yoke on the necks of the people, by keeping them in the grossest iguorance— 
by locking up the Scriptures in an unknown tongue—by perverting the truth— 
by denying the right of private judgmeat—by forcing on them doctrines, rites, 
and ceremonies such as Christ, his apostles, and their immediate successors 
never taught—by invading the heritage of their forefathers, and burning and 
blotting out, tearing or interpolating their sacred title-deeds to eternal life, the 
Holy Scriptures—and by substituting for the Scriptures the vain traditions of 
men.—Pp., 27, 28. 

Away then, for ever, with the charge, the unfounded, untenable charge, of 
novelty against the Church of England—away with the plea of antiquity so 
arrogantly vaunted by the Church of Rome. The foregoing facts demonstrate, 
in the plainest possible way, that the Reformers are no more to be charged with 
the bringing in of a “ new religion,” than our Saviour could be said to destroy 
the law or the prophets, because he purged them of the corrupt glosses of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, or to have erected a new temple, because he cast the 
money-changers out of the old one. As well might it be said, that the finding 
and disentombing the church of Perauzabuloe, the relieving its walls from the 
weight and pressure of the sand, and the restoration of it to its original form, 
condition, and use, has been the laying of new foundations, the uprearing of a 
new church :—the one is not iess absurd than the other. Yet such is the silly 
outcry that has been, and is to this day, raised against “ the new system of 
religion,” as it is called, which the Reformation introduced.—Pp., 31, 32. 


To the work is attached an Appendix, containing, among other in- 
teresting matter, a reprint of the Earl of Manchester’s admirable letter 
(1635) to his son, Walter Montague, on the conversion of the latter to 
Popery. The book is also illustrated by some interesting engravings. 

‘* Peranzabuloe,” therefore, will be found to have attractions for the 
antiquary, the divine, and the general reader ; and to the latter it offers 
the advantage, not only of pleasure, but of absolute instruction,—and 
that the most concise possible,—in matters with which every Protestant 
should always be acquainted, but especially at present. Mr. Collins's 
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talent for lucid condensation is already favourably evidenced to the 
public, by his abridgment of Mosheim ; and the powers of his eloquence 
and piety have received a tribute of almost unexampled excellence, in 
the extraordinary effects of his sermon on the Sunday after the Fast- 
day in 1832, which produced what might be really called a “ conver- 
sion,” among a class of persons eminently ignorant and vicious. We 
wish him every success in his evangelical and controversial labours ; 
for both of which, like our stern old Protestant fathers, confessors, and 
martyrs, he appears so eminently adapted. 


——__—~ 


Arr. L.—Mammon ; or, Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church, 
By the Rev. Joun Harris, Author of * The Great Teacher,” §c. 
Ninth Thousand. 8vo. Pp. xvi. 311. London: Thomas Ward 
& Co. 1836. 

“ Davus sum, non Cidipus,” is our humble confession: therefore 
we presume not to interpret the hidden meaning of the enigmatic words 
which occupy so conspicuous a place in the title-page of this elaborate 
essay. Does our author give us to understand that this volume is the 
“ ninth of a thousand” sold? This can hardly be; but, really, conjec- 
tures are idle, and guesses, though amounting to nine thousand, were 
fruitless ; so we abandon the title-page, and come to the work itself; 
the history of which is singularly interesting, and may best be learnt 
from the two advertisements prefixed. It seems that John Tricker 
Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. offered to confer a prize of one hundred 
guineas upon the best essay on the sin of covetousness, which should 
have a special reference to “‘ selfishness, as it leads us to live to our- 
selves, and not for God and our fellow-men ;” and “to the different 
estimates of man who blesseth, and of God who abhorreth the covetous ; 
and to the tremendous consequences of accumulating property, as this 
sin is associated with the vilest of crimes, which exclude from the 
kingdom of heaven.”* 

The Hon. and Rev. W. Baptist Noel, and the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, 
having undertaken the office of “ arbitrators,” awarded the prize to 
Mr. Harris’s Essay. There were “no fewer,” we are told, “ than one 
hundred and forty-three ” competitors, amongst whose “ treatises” there 
were some ‘‘considerable volumes, so replete with knowledge of the 
divine word, of the heart and character of man, and so marked with 
comprehensive research, deep penetration, and Christian candour, as to 
have made” these reverend umpires “feel considerable regret at the 
thought of their being withheld from the public.” They are, how- 
ever, conscientiously satisfied with their decision: for (we give their 


words ),— 





* Ephes. v. 5. 
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After much thought, and humbly seeking by prayer and supplication, 
that we might be enabled to form a right judgment, we saw it to be our duty 
to declare the work now given to the public, to be the one entitled to Dr. 
Conquest’s munificent prize.—Adjudicators’ Advertisement, p. x. 

We humble Reviewers are right glad that none of the rival essays 
have made their appearance ; for, satisfied with the possession of the 
best, according to the inspired and therefore infallible award of Messrs. 
Noel and Smith, we can well spare the one hundred and forty-two 
rejected treatises, whatever may be “the mass of sanctified talent” 
therein displayed. 

Such is the history of the Essay before us. With regard to its 
plan, our author tells us that, in accordance with the views of Dr. 
Conquest, as manifested in his benevolent proposal, he has given the 
primary place to selfishness, as the great antagonist to Christianity, and 
the source of covetousness; whilst to this,—the prevailing form of 
selfishness,—he has assigned the second and principal part of his 
labours. To these Mr. Harris has added a third part, on “ Christian 
Liberality.” The Essay, therefore, will be found to consist, according 
to our author’s division, of three parts, which are thus announced in 
the table of “ Contents :”— 

Part I. Selfishness the antagonist of the gospel, 

Part II. Covetousness—the principal form of selfishness—in its nature, 


forms, prevalence, especially in Britain, disguises, tests, evils, doom, and pleas. 
Part III. Christian liberality explained and enforced. 


These three Parts are subdivided into Sections; and as we cannot 
give our readers a faithful report of their contents so well as by quoting 
the headings prefixed to them, here follows a list thereof :— 


Part I. Sect. i. The Universe designed to display and enjoy the love of 
God.—Sect. ii. Sin, as selfishness, is the frustration of the Divine plan,— 
Sect. iii. All sin is selfishness.—Sect. iv. The gospel, as a system of bene- 
volence, opposed to selfishness.—Sect. v. Selfishness, the sin of the world, has 
long since become the sin of the church.—Sect. vi. The forms of selfishness in 
the church. 

PartIl. Sect i. The nature of covetousness.—Sect. ii. Forms of cove- 
tousness.—Sect. iii. Prevalence of covetousness,—Sect. iv. The present pre- 
dominance of covetousness in Britain.—Sect. v. The disguises of covetousness, 
Sect. vi. Tests of covetousness.—Sect. vii. The guilt and evils of covetous- 
ness.—Sect. villi. The doom of covetousness. — Sect. ix. Excuses of cove- 
tousness for its want of liberality, 

Part III. Sect i. Christian liberality explained.—Sect. ii. Christian liber- 
ality enforced. 


Having thus detailed the history and the contents, and given the 
plan of the Essay on our table, we come, in the last place, to its 
style. Of this our readers shall judge for themselves by the extracts, 
which we are about to make. Only we would crave the right of 
observing generally, that our author’s style is chaste, and yet 
energetic—plain, and yet powerful; and that his spirit is everywhere 
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pious, yet not enthusiatic ;—and that, whilst his admonitions are grave, 
and his exhortations vehement, and his arguments, for the most part, 
convincing his declamation never assumes the appearance of bombast, 
nor does his zeal transport him to the regions of fanaticism. It will 
be confessed, indeed, that our author had a common topic to handle ; 
and therefore his admirers will not be offended at the introduction of 
common remarks, especially when they remember how difficult it is to 
clothe such subjects in attractive language, so as to rivet the attention, 
to convince the judgment, and to please our sated fastidiousness! We 
must acknowledge that our essayist has had considerable success ; and 
we mean no disparagement of his pen, when we tell our readers that in 
some parts of his little volume we trace an obvious imitation of the 
manner of the talented author of ‘‘ Fanaticism.” We allude par- 
ticularly to the Sixth Section of Part I., where Mr. Harris writes of 
* the selfishness of the sect,’—‘‘ the selfishness of the creed,”—“ the 
selfishness of the pulpit,’—‘the selfishness of the pew,”—‘‘the sel- 
fishness of the closet,’ and “the selfishness of the purse.” Who is 
not reminded here of the “‘ fanaticism of the scourge,”—‘ the fanaticism 
of the brand,”—* the fanaticism of the banner,” and of ‘ the fanaticism 
of the symbol?” Do we condemn our author on this account? By 
no means. We had been pleased with still closer imitations of a 
writer to whom, in a point of matter and of style, we* have been 
amongst the foremost to award the meed of sincere praise, and whom 
to follow is no equivocal criterion of literary taste. 

Probably, we shall be thought by these observations to detain our 
readers too long from the volume under review ; we proceed, therefore, 
to the easy duty of quotation. Let us hear, then, what our Essayist 
writes upon “ the selfishness of the creed,”—a delicate and dangerous 
topic :-— 

Bigotry is another of the forms in which an inordinate self-love delights— 
the selfishness of the creed. In this capacity, as in the former, its element is to 
sow division where nothing should be seen but union—among the members of 
the family of Christ. The great scheme of mercy originated in a love which 
ps ho to overlook the enmity and fierce rebellion of its objects, or rather, 
which looked on that enmity only to pity and provide for its removal; but 
those who profess to have been the objects of that love, will not allow each 
other the liberty of the slightest conscientious difference, without resenting that 
difference as a personal and meditated affront; as if the natural enmity of 
their hearts against God had only changed its direction, and had found its 
legitimate objects inhis people. Under a pretence of zeal for God, bigotry 
violates the sanctuary ot conscience, and creates an inquisition in the midst of 
the church. Erecting its own creed into a standard of universal belief, it 
would fain call down fire from heaven, or kindle a furnace seven times hotter 
than an ordinary anger would demand, for all who presume to question its 
infallibility :—thus justifying the world in representing the odium theologicum 
as a concentration of all that is fierce, bitter, and destructive in the human 
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heart. The Lord they profess to obey, would have them to embrace with a 
comprehensive affection all who exhibit the least traces of his image ; but the 
strongest traits, the most marked conformity to his likeness, is a very uncer- 
tain introduction to their hearts compared with a likeness of creed.—Pp. 35, 36. 


We forbear to enter our protest against the laxness of the pre- 
ceding extract, being sure that our intelligent readers need no cautions 
from us on a point so obvious. For our next extract, though longer 
than we could wish, we challenge their praise, whether they weigh the 
style or the thoughts of our author, when writing of “the selfishness 
of the pulpit.” 


—That fearful spirit which presumes to limit what God meant to be universal 
—the overtures of valenplion to a ruined world. Selfishness, indeed, in this 
repulsive form, is of comparatively limited existence; and, as if by a judicial 
arrangement of providence, it is commonly, in our day, associated with errors 
and tempers so unamiable, that its own nature forbids it to become general. 
It daringly undertakes to “ number Israel ;” to determine not only that few will 
be saved, but who that few will be. Its ministers, faithful to their creed, stand 
before the cross, and hide it; lest men should see it who are not entitled or 
intended to behold it;—a danger which they jealously avoid, a responsibility 
they would tremble to incur. The gospel charters redemption to the world,— 
but they have heard that there are divine decrees ; and until they can logically 
reconcile their views of the divine inflexibility with the universality of the 
divine compassion, the charter must stand over; and souls perish unwept ; 
and the gospel of Christ, God’s great gift, the adequate image of the infinitude 
of his love, be branded with the stigma of exclusiveness. Put the affairs of 
the kingdom of Christ into their hands,—and, under the affectation of a pious 
dread of contravening the sovereign purposes of God, or of forestalling his 
appointed time,—they would forthwith call home the agents of mercy in distant 
lands, break up the institutions, and stop the whole machinery of Christian 
benevolence. In the midst of a famishing world, they would establish a 
monopoly of the bread of life; and though assailed on all sides by the cries 
of a race in the pains of death, would not cease to exchange smiles radiant 
with self-complacency, while continuing to cater to their own pampered appe- 
tites. “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge!” “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do!” They know not that they are perverting that 
which was meant to be the destruction of selfishness, into its very aliment and 
nurse; they know not, that, next to the desiruction of the gospel, they could 
not furnish Satan with a greater triumph than thus to silence its inviting voice, 
and to suppress the agencies of its disciples, It is to arrest the course of the 
angel having the everlasting gospel, and fying through the midst of heaven, 
and to confine him to their own contracted horizon; to demonstrate that 
nothing is too monstrous to be apprehended from our nature when its selfish 
tendencies are the materials employed, since it can construct a system out of 
the gospel itself, whose most appropriate title would be, “ Christianity made 
selfishness.” — Pp. 36—38. 


Of the same character is Mr. Harris’s graphie description of the slave 
to parsimony. 


Waste is his abhorrence ; and he knows no refuge from it but in the’opposite 
extreme. Every new instance of impoverished prodigality is received «by 
him asa warning from Providence to be careful. His creed is made up of 
all the accredited maxims and world-honoured proverbs in favour of covetous- 
ness, the authority of which he never questions, and the dexterous application 
of which fortifies his mind like an antidote against all the contagious attacks 
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of charity. And thus, though he lives in a world supported by bounty, and 
hopes, perhaps, to be saved at last by grace, he gives only when shame will 
not allow him to refuse, and grudges the little which he gives.—Pp. 105. 


Our author has read human nature accurately, and ably strips the 
mask of disguise from such as would hide their covetousness under 
plausible pretences. Take, for example, his picture of the man who 
has attained to competence, and would disguise his covetousness under 
the name of contentment. 


He fancies that he is completely vindicated from the charge of cupidity, by 
saying, “I am quite content with what I have.” But so also was that minion 
of wealth whom our Lord introduces with the solemn warning, “ Take heed, 
and beware of covetousness.” His contentment is only covetousness reposing 
self-complacently from its toils, resting on its well-filled bags, and saying, “ Soul, 
take thine ease.” Let an agent of charity approach him with outstretched 
and imploring hand, and, asif touched by Ithuriel’s spear, he will forthwith start 
into his proper character, and demonstrate that his contentment depends on 
his keeping his property entire ; at least, that he is not content to give.-—P. 107. 


We are persuaded that parental duty and affection are oftener urged 
than any other plea for excuse of covetousness. We have apostolical 
injunction to second the yearnings of “ natural affection,” in providing 
for our families ;* so that here the question is one of degree, and our 
provision may easily exceed its christian limits. Over-anxious parents 
may read with profit the sensible observations of Mr. Harris. 


Let the christian parent compare the merits of a useful education, and a 
qualification for business or a profession, with the merits of that state of 
so-called independence in which he is toiling to place his family ; and let him 
call in the aid of Scripture and of prayer that he may conduct the comparison 
aright, and we will not fear for the result. Let him look around his neigh- 
bourhood, and institute a comparison, if he can, between the apparent cha- 
racter and happiness of the six nearest individuals who have been left depen- 
dent, under God, on their own exertions for respectability and support, and the 
six who have been left independent of personal exertion, indeed. but pitiably 
dependent on wealth alone for happiness ; and let him say which state is pre- 
ferable for virtue and enjoyment. Let him say what is to be thought of the 
consistency of a christian parent who, with our Lord’s representation of the 
danger of riches ringing in his ears, goes on scheming and labouring, to leave 
his children rich in the element of destruction; toiling to place them in a 
condition in which, he admits, it is all but impossible that they should be 
saved. Lethim ask himself, whether such an one be not acting over again, 
on a smaller scale, the part of the Tempter, when he brought the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them tothe Saviour’s feet. Let him remember, not 
only that he is to leave his children behind him in a world where wealth is 
thought to be every thing, but that he is to meet them again in a world where 
it will be nothing—where it will be remembered only in relation to the pur- 
poses to which it has been applied.—Pp. 111, 112. 


Perhaps there are few passages in holy writ more hard to be 
understood, not merely by the griping miser, but by the generality of 
professing and careful Christians, than that wherein we are taught by 





* 2 Cor. xii. 14. 
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St. Paul, that ‘the love of money is the root of all evil ;” and imme- 
diately the examples of the spendthrift and the sensualist are adduced, 
in opposition to the maxim thus broadly stated by the apostle. Our 
author may disabuse us of our mistake. 


Of the love of money, the apostle declares that it “is the root of all evil.” 
Not that he meant to lay it down as a universal proposition, that every act 
of wickedness originates in cupidity; but that, while many other sources of 
sin exist, there is no description of crime which this vice i not prompted 
men to commit. Of the life-giving tree of prophetic vision it is recorded, as 
a miracle of fertile variety, that “it bare twelve manner of fruits;” but, as if 
to eclipse that heavenly wonder, here is an earthly root yielding poisons and 
death, at all times, and in endless variety.—Pp. 129. 


Our author takes away all the excuses usually urged in behalf of 
covetousness, and which are thus summarily brought before our view :— 


I have often given to the claims of benevolence; I am in the habit of 
contributing as others do; I consider that I am benefiting the community as 
much, if not more, by spending than by giving; I give as much as I conveniently 
can; had I more to bestow, I would certainly give it; and J intend to remember 
the cause of God in the final arrangements of my property; so that whoever 
may merit these strictures on covetousness, they can only apply to me, if at 
all, in the most mitigated sense.—P. 193. 


Covetousness or selfishness, in some of her many forms, is the 
epidemic disease of human nature. “ All seek their own.” Yea, 
writes our Essayist, 


There is no sphere so humble and contracted as to secure a man against 
its intrusion. Like a certain class of plants, it seems only to ask for room, 
though it should be on a rock, and for the common air, in order to thrive. The 
man who flatters himself that he has “retired from the world,” may still be 
carrying this abridgment of the world’s influences about with him in his heart. 
And, by artfully soliciting the poor man under the disguise of industry, of 
frugality, or of providing for his family, it may have yoked him asa captive to 
its car, though he may appear to be only keeping poverty at bay. He need 
not plunge into the ocean in order to drown himself—a very shallow stream 
will suffice, if he chooses to lie prostrate in it: and the desire of the smallest 
gain, if his heart be immersed in the pursuit, will as certainly “drown him 
in perdition,” as if the object of his cupidity were the wealth of a Croesus. 
He takes his character, and incurs his danger, not from the magnitude of his 
object, but from the unceasing and undivided manner in which he pursues it. 
Though his worldliness may be quiet and equable in its operation, yet, like 
an ever-flowing stream, it gradually wears his whole soul into one channel, 
which drains off his thoughts and affections from higher ground, and carries 
them all in a steady current in that single direction; while his occasional 
impressions of a religious nature only ripple its surface for a moment, and 
vanish, without in the least retarding its onward course.—Pp, 69, 70. 


Indeed, this lust of money infects even the management of our bene- 
volent societies. 


The guardians of the funds of benevolence, indeed, cannot too carefully 
protect them from exorbitant charges, and a wasteful expenditure; but at 
the same time, they are not, under the plea of economy, to refuse to the 
tradesman a remunerating profit. Yet tradesmen are occasionally heard to 
complain that such is the fact; that the grinding system of some of our reli- 
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gious committees leaves them to do business for nothing. Besides which, is 
there not, in many instances, too much reliance placed on the efficacy of 
money for the accomplishment of religious objects? too much deference paid 
to wealth in the selection of chairmen, officers, and members? too evident a 
disposition to estimate the prosperity of an institution by the amount of its 
funds? too much of a pecuniary rivalry with kindred institutions? and too 
little delicacy about the means employed to swell the funds, provided only the 
increase take place? Is it not equally true of the institution that “ maketh 
haste to be rich,”’ as of the man, that it “cannot be innocent ?’’—P. 96. 


Nor is this all: even “our public meetings of benevolence” are 
infected with the taint; and there are not wanting occasions, it should 
seem, “ when our platforms exhibit a scene too much resembling a 
bidding for notice.” There is, we confess, a great deal of truth in this 
humiliating representation ! Could we see’ the motives of men, it is 
most painful to think how much of the seeming fair we should be 
obliged to brand with hypocrisy. Were this ‘‘ bidding for notice” made 
visible, and treated, as it ought to be, with scorn, how comparatively 
silent would be the frothy declaimers, who now spout so fluently at 
various public meetings and mechanics’ institutes, where knaves give 
lectures, and fools swallow nonsense! The scene is sickening even in 
thought; and we turn from it with disgust. 

Amongst the proofs of the covetousness of the Church, there is one 
so singular, that we must pay it the tribute of a passing notice. Mr. 
Harris shall state it himself.— 

The other proof of the covetousness of the church may be deduced from 
the very fact, that its contributions to the cause of mercy are annually 
increasing. For it proves, either that, having reached the standard mark of 
liberality, we are now yearly exceeding it; or else that, with slow and laborious 
steps, we are only as yet advancing towards it. If the latter—does not the 
increase of every present year cast a reproach back on the comparative par- 
simony of every past year? Will not the augmented liberality of next year 
reproach the niggardliness of this ?—Pp. 99, 100. 


Is not this ‘‘ proving,” in legal phrase, “ too much ?”” Verily, we have 
seldom met with any thing more ludicrously perverse. Do we increase 
our charity ? Why then did we not give as much before? and why have 
we been so long in reaching this mark of liberality? Our present alms 
condemn our former benevolence!!! Many a reader, we suspect, 
little inclined to follow our author’s views, will at this passage cast his 
book from him, and ask, “ Was there ever such nonsense as this?” The 
argument, if it be worthy of the name, reminds us of the memorable 
colloquy between the wolf and the lamb, as reported by our friend 
Phedrus.* The proved innocence of the latter did but furnish matter 
of accusation to his ravenous calumniator : 


“ Atqne ita correptum lacerat injusta nece.” 





* Phad. Fab. lib. i. fab. i. 
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To enforce the obligation of christian liberality, our author ad- 
monishes us to think of the right which God has in all we possess, and 
to meditate upon the great goodness which we enjoy at his hands, and 
to weigh his impressive commands that we ‘‘ be ready to distribute, and 
willing to communicate.” He shows us how the Bible appeals to “a 
principle of well-regulated self-interest ;’—how christian charity is 
followed by spiritual and earthly prosperity, and the glory of 
God advanced, and the credit of religion promoted. The great 
gospel argument for ch:istian liberality is “‘ the divine example of the 
Redeemer’s love ;” to which our Essayist, therefore, addresses himself 
pointedly and eloquently, proving that, in the dedication of ourselves 
to his service, we must surrender our property, and esteem ourselves, 
like our Master, dedicated to the cause of human happiness. But the 
motives to christian charity are endless. ‘ The state of the world 
requires it.” “ The church calls for it.” ‘The Christians of apo- 
stolic times call for it.” ‘* The promises and prospects of prophecy 
invite it.” 

Here, then, (concludes our author,) is an object to take you at once to the throne 
of grace. O Christian, let it lead you to pour out your soul in prayer before God. 
Confess that selfishness by which you have hitherto absorbed so much of that pro- 
perty in worldly indulgences, which ought to have been spent in his service, Ask 
him for the grace of self-denial; that your offerings may henceforth bear a 
proportion to the magnitude of his claims. Beseech him to pour out his Holy 
Spirit upon you and upon all his people, as a Spirit of christian liberality ; 
that “Holiness to the Lord” may soon be inscribed on all the property of 
his church. “He who soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and he 
who soweth bountifally shall reap also bountifully. And God loveth a cheerful 
giver.”—Pp. 310, $11. 

Such is * Mammon.” If the author prove instrumental in checking 
the epidemic plague of covetousness, which has so deeply infected “ all 
sorts and conditions of men” in this land of gain—a nobler prize than 
money awaits his labours ;—a wiser judgment than man’s shall award 
him his “ lot at the end of the days,” when “they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever.” 


tenes ls 


Art. II 1.—Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural 
Theology. By the Rev. Wirt1am Buckxtanp, D. D., Canon of Christ 
Church, and Reader in Geology and Mineralogy in the University 
of Oxford. London: Pickering. 1836. Pp. xvi. 599; viii. 128 ; 
plates 83. 

(Continued from page 97.) 
In our last two Numbers we have considered some of the arguments 
which appear to settle the question as to the probable correctness of 
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Dr. Buckland’s views. It would be an easy task to adduce further 
evidence from the Scripture itself,—even from passages which to some 
persons appear to militate against the interpretation we consider the 
correct one. But we can in this place take notice of but two objections 
which have been put forth; and must proceed to the immediate object 
of the present reference to the work before us. 

It has been asked—‘* Why could it not be received, that God 
created all the strata of the earth as they are? Do geologists believe 
that all coal mines were forests ?”’ Now, in reply to these questions it 
may be answered, that “ it could certainly be received, that God did 
create all the strata as they are ;” and, without doubt, if we allow that 
secondary causes are the effects of first, and so far the operations of 
God, the assertion would be maintainable, but only by the adoption of 
the very principles of reasoning which the assertion itself is intended to 
overthrow. To say, however, that God originally created the strata of 
the earth as they now appear, is to say, that the strata of the earth owe 
their present condition to no modifying causes whatever ; and to deny, at 
one sweep, the very existence of the whole of the physical agencies that 
are, and have been perpetually, at work in altering the surface of the 
earth, as well as disarranging the solid materials that lie below the sur- 
face. It would be to deny the action of meteoric phenomena, the 
effects of floods, rains, and hurricanes, the action of the sea and rivers, 
the chemical processes of the great laboratory within the earth, and the 
mechanical upheavings of the earthquake, as well as the devastating and 
fiery vengeance of the voleano. It would be to say, that since the 
creation, (for the deluge itself would, without argument, be denied,) no 
change of any kind whatever has taken place in any material substance 
of the great fabric on which we dwell. Now, it must be borne in 
mind, that the surface of the earth is as much a part of the globe as any 
of its interior portions; and that surface (for we need not go, in this 
case, below the surface, since the whole objection is superficial) does 
not consist of any one single substance, or collection of substances, but 
contains a development of every substance, and every stratum or col- 
lection of strata, of which the crust of the globe is composed. Yet, we 
continually see changes innumerable going on: we see the ocean de- 
stroying, by its littoral waves, the lofty cliffs that oppose their progress ; 
we see, daily, vast masses of solid rock containing fossil bodies, as well 
as of clay and sand, degraded and ground down by the action of the 
ocean, and deposited in banks at the bottom of its waters; we see 
rivers bearing into that ocean, and mingling with those waters and 
those degraded spoils of the ancient coast, silt, sand, mud, gravel, frag- 
ments of wood, and portions of animals, which those rivers, in their 
passage through the interior of the country, have accumulated and 
received from the land; and we see new combinations of vegetable, 
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animal, and terrestrial matter forming under our very eyes, by causes 
which appear to have been in operation since the earliest records of 
history ; for there is no period mentioned in modern days, when the 
sea and rivers began their operations. We see also the. earthquake: 
shattering and cracking and upheaving into new positions the old moun- 
tains, that are, in themselves, nothing but masses of the earth’s strata, 
upheaved into their present forms by some earlier convulsion from 
below; and we behold the volcano pouring forth its liquid torrents of 
melted matter,—sometimes hardening the accumulations of sand and 
mud, &c., before alluded to, and sometimes lifting them up from beneath 
the waters, and bringing them into visible existence; and all these 
phenomena we do not dispute, because they are evidenced by our senses, 
and are received as the work of God operating by second causes. Yet 
it would be equally philosophical to say, that these changes were not 
produced as we see them, but that all things remain as they were .cre- 
ated, as to say, that ‘“ God created all the strata as they are.” For 
the fact is, that the solid strataof the earth, (we are not now speaking of 
the surface, ) as far as they have been pierced by the miner, or exposed 
by natural causes, exhibit the very same phenomena as masses of 
matter forming before our eyes, by processes which we allow, upon the 
evidence of our senses, to be going on around us. To investigate this, 
is the whole object of the modern geology ; and to use this investigation 
as an argument for the truth of religion, is the chief aim of Dr. Buck- 
land’s work. Now, what argument can be more beautiful than that 
which is founded upon a proof that the same operations, and conse- 
quently the same Operator, have been at work ever since the universe 
had a being ? 

Facts like these are inestimably precious to the Natural Theologian; for they 
identify, as it were, the Artificer, by details of manipulation throughout his 
work. They appeal to the physiologist, in language more commanding than 
human eloquence; the voice ot very stocks and stones, that have been buried 
for countless ages in the deep recesses of the earth, proclaiming the universal 
agency of one all-directing, all-sustaining Creator, in whose will and power 
these harmonious systems originated, and by whose universal providence they 
are, and have at all times been, maintained.— Pp. 502, 503. 

It is certain,—for the most bitter adversary of geology has never 
attempted to deny what his senses affirm,—that the solid strata of the 
earth contain, undisturbed since their entombment, myriads of fossil 
forms of shells, fish, animals, and vegetables ; which, if created as part 
of the mass in which they now appear, and at once, without any process 
of growth, decay, or destruction, those forms of shells, fish, animals, 
&c. must have been blank forms,—the mere creations of a sportive 
fancy,—and are, perhaps, nothing more than imaginary resemblances in 
the human mind, of things that are! Such an argument was actually 
offered in the journal to which we alluded in our January number ; and 
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a writer in that journal had the folly and ignorance to declare, that the 
splendid relics of animal and vegetable existence found in the strata of 
the earth, were nothing but unsubstantial shapes ; though Dr. Buckland 
has @natomized and investigated their construction with as minute a 
skill and as elaborate a detail, as he could have done had the body. of 
this sagacious critic been submitted to his dissecting-knife, on the table 
ofan hospital. Such a supposition, to get rid of facts, merely to sup- 
port a particular view of a single expression in the Bible, which we 
have shown does not militate against the belief of a Christian, is surely 
most gratuitous and most impertinent trifling with the common sense of 
thepublic. The asserter of such a piece of absurdity ought to take his 
place with the votaries of St. Hilda and Voltaire, the former of whom * 
believed that the Ammonites found in the lias clay at Whitby were the 
relics of snakes which infested the convent, and were not only beheaded 
but petrified by that holy dame; and the latter of whom, to spite Chris- 
tianity, avowed that the shells found in the rocks of Switzerland were 
nothing but the relics of those which the ancient pilgrims wore in their 
hats! If we allow that these shells, (which are not outlines only, but 
perfect in many cases, as shells now existing in our present seas,) and 
these animal remains, &c. ever had a being in life, as doubtless they 
had, when did they live? Here lies the whole gist uf the inquiry.. That 
they lived since the deluge, is too impossible to be conceded ; that they 
lived between the six days and the deluge, is equally contradictory of 
the scripture narrative which tells us of no such universal changes as 
must have occurred, between the creation of Adam and the entering of 
Noah into the ark, to have produced such accumulations of matter ; 
that they took place during the deluge, has before been shown to be 
equally unphilosophical ;—that they must have been formed during the 
period which occurred between the “‘ beginning,” (Gen. i. 1,) and when 
the “darkness was upon the face of the deep,” &c., (Gen. i. 2,) is 
certain, if we reject the only other supposable case, that the sia days 
were not days, but ages, when such changes as we have alluded to 
might have gone on. But, as we have seen reason to reject these days 
of ages, we have nothing to go to, but the supposition of the “ strata 
being created as they are,” or that adopted by Dr. Buckland, and 
maintained by ourselves. To adduce, however, another argument 
against the “ creation of strata as they are,” i. e. as they now appear, 
and without any mechanical or chemical agency in their composition, 
we shall allow Dr. Buckland to answer the second question in the first 
objection we are considering, viz. whether ‘ geologists believe that all 





* See Marmion, II, xiii. Note in Edinburgh edition of Scott’s Poetical Works, 
vol. vii, p. 104, 
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gratify the inquirer. 


Some idea,.may be, formed of the vegetation which prevailed daring the 
deposition of the upper strata of the transition series, from the fignees repre- 
sented in our first plate (Fig. 1 to 13.) In the inferior regions of this series 
plants are few in number, and principally marine; but in its superior regions 
the remains of land plants are accumulated in prodigious quanuties, and ‘pre- 
served in a state which gives them a high and twofold importance;. first, as 
illustrating the history of the earliest vegetation that appeared upon our planet, 
and the state of climate and geological changes which then prevailed ; secondly, 
as affecting, in no small degree, the actual condition of the human race. 

The stratain which these vegetable remains have been collected together in such 
vast abundance have been justly designated by the name of the carboniferous 
order, of great coal formation. (See Conybeare and Phillips’ Geology of Eng- 
land and. Wales, book iii.) It is in this formation chiefly, that the ‘remains of 
plants of a former world have been preserved and converted into ‘beds of 
mineral coal; having been transported to the bottom of former seas and 
estuaries, or lakes, and buried in beds of sand and mud, which have since been 
changed iuto sandstone and shale.—Pp. 63, 64. 

The history of Fossil Vegetables has a twofold claim upon our, considera- 
tion, in relation to the object of our present inquiry, The first regards the 
influence exerted on the actual condition of mankind, by the fossil carbona- 
ceous remains of plants, which clothed the former surface of the earth, and has 
been briefly considered in a former chapter, (chap. vii. p.63;) the second 
directs our attention to the history and structure of the ancient members of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

It appears that nearly at the same points in the progress of stratification, 
where the most striking changes take place in the remains of animal life, there 
are found also concurrent changes in the character of fossil vegetables. 

A‘large and new field of investigation is thus laid open to our inquiry, 
wherein we may compare the laws which regulated the varying systems of 
vegetation, on the earlier surfaces of our earth, with those which actually pre- 
vail. Should it result from this inquiry, that the families which make up our 
fossil Flora were formed on principles, either identical with those that regulate 
the development of existing plants, or so closely allied to them, as to form con- 
nected parts of one and the same great system of laws, for the universal regula- 
tion of organic life, we shal] add another link to the chain of arguments which 
we extract from the interior of the earth, in proof of the unity of the intelli- 
gence and of the power which have presided over the entire construction of the 
material world. 

We have seen that the first remains of animal life yet noticed are marine ; 
and as the existence of any kind of animals implies the prior, or at least the 
contemporaneous existence of vegetables, to afford them sustenance, the pre- 
sence of sea weeds in strata coeval with these most ancient animals, and their 
continuance onwards throughout all formations of marine origin, is a matter of 
d priori probability, which has been confirmed by the results of actual observa- 
tion. M. Adolphe Brongniart, in his admirable History of Fossil Vegetables, 
has shown, that the existing submarine vegetalion seems to admit of three great 
divisions, which characterise, to a certain degree, the plants of the frigid, tem- 
perate, and torrid zones; and that an analoguus distribution of the fossil sub- 
merged alge appears to have placed in the lowest and most ancient formations, 
genera allied to those which now grow in regions of the greatest heat, whilst 
the forms of marine vegetation that succeed each other in the secondary and 
tertiary periods, seem to approximate nearer to those of our preseut climate, as 
they are respectively enclosed in strata of more recent formation.— Pp, 450—452. 

Few persons are aware of the nature of the evidence, upon which we have 
at length arrived ata certain and satisfactory conclusion, respecting the long 
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diapttedquesion as tothe vegetable origin of coal, It is not’ unfrequent to 
ind among the cinders beneath our grates, traces of fossil plants, whose cavi- 
ties, having been filled with silt, at the time of their deposition in the vegetable 
mass, that gave origin to.the coal, have left the impression of their forms upon 
clay and,saod enclosed within them, sharp as those received by a cast from the 
interior of a mould. 

A. still more decisive proof of the vegetable origin, even of the most perfect 
bitumineus coal, bas recently been discovered by Mr. Hutton; he has ascer- 
tained that if any of the three. varieties of coal found near Newcastle be cut 
intowvery thin slices and submitted to the microscope, more or less of vegetable 
structure can be recognised.*—Pp. 454, 455. 

Lindley and Hutton state, (Fossil Flora, vol. i. p. 16,) that “ It is the beds 
of shale; or argillaceous schistus, which afford the most abundant supply of 
these curious relics of a former world; the fine particles of which they are 

having sealed up and retained, in wonderful perfection and beauty, 
the most delicate forms. of the vegetable organic structure, Where shale forms 
the roof of the workable seams. of coal, as it generally does, we have the most 
abundant display of fossils ; and this, not perhaps arising so much from any 
peculiarity in these beds, as from their being more exteusively known and 
examined than any others. The principal deposit is not in immediate contact 
with the coal, but about from twelve to twenty inches above it; and such is 
the immense profusion .in this situation, that they are not unfrequeutly the 
cause of very serious accidents, by breaking the adhesion of the shale bed, and 
causing it to separate and fall, when by the operation of the miner the coal 
which supported it is removed. After au extensive fall of this kind has taken 
place, it is a curious sight to see the roof of the mine covered with these 





* “ In these varieties of coal,”’ says Mr. Hutton, ‘* even in samples taken 
indiscriminately, more or less of vegetable texture could always be discovered,— 
thus affording the fullest evidence, if any such proof were wanting, of the vege- 
table origin of coal. 

** Each of these three kinds of coal, besides the fine distinct reticulation of 
the original vegetable texture, exhibits other cells, which are filled with a light 
wine-yellow-coloured matter, apparently of a bituminous nature, and which is 
so volatile as to be entirely expelled by heat, before any change is effected in the 
other constituents of the coal. The number and appearance of these cells vary 
with each variety of coal. In caking coal, the cells are comparatively few, and 
are highly elongated. In the finest portions of this coal, where the crystalline 
structure, as indicated by the rhomboidal ferm of its fragments, is most deve- 
loped, the cells are completely obliterated. 

*“* The slate-coal contains two kinds of cells, both of which are filled with 
yellow bituminous matter. One kind is that already noticed in caking coal ; 
while the other kind of cells constitutes groups of smaller cells, of an elongated 
circular figure. 

“ In those varieties which go under the name of Cannel, Parrot, and Splent 
Coal, the crystalline structure, so conspicuous in fine caking coal, is wholly 
wanting ; the first kind of cells are rarely seen, and the whole surface displays 
an almost uniform series of the second class of cells, filled with bituminous 
matter, and separated from each other by thin fibrous divisions. Mr. Hatton 
considers it highly probable that these cells are derived from the reticular texture 
of the parent plant, rounded and confused by the enormous pressure, to which 
the vegetable matter has been subject.” 

‘The author next states, that though the crystalline and uncerystalline, er, in 
other terms, perfectly and imperfectly developed varieties of coal generally occur 
in distinct strata, yet it is easy to find specimens which,,in the compass of a 
single square inch, contain both varieties. From this fact, as also from the 
exact similarity of position which they occupy in the mine, the differences in 

i t varieties of coal are ascribed to original difference in the plants from 
which they were derived.— Proceedings of Geological Society, Lond. and Edin. Phil. 
Mag. ‘Third Series, vol. ii. p. 302. April, 1833. 
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vegetable forms, some of them of great beauty and delicacy; and the observer 
cannot fail to be struck with the extraordinary confusion, and the aumeérous 
marks of strong mechanical action exhibited by their broken and disyomted 
remains,” 


A similar abundance of distinct! preserved vegetable remains occurs through- 


out the other coal fields of Great Britain. But the finest example I have ever. 


witnessed, is that of the coal mines of Buhemia just mentioned, © The most: 
elaborate imitations of living foliage upon the painted ceilings of Italian palaces, 
bear ne comparison with the beauteous profusion of extinet vegetable forms, 
with which the galleries of these instructive coal mines are overhung. Thereof 
is covered as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched with festoons of. 
most graceful foliage, flung in wild, irregular profusion over every portion:of its 
surface. The effect is heightened by the contrast of the coal-black colour of 
these vegetables, with the light ground-work of the rock to which they are 
attached. The spectator feels himself transported, as if by enchantment, into 
the forests. of another world; he beholds trees, of forms and characters now 
unknown upon the surface of the earth, presented to his senses almost in the 
beauty and vigour of their primeval life; their scaly stems, and. bending 
branches, with their delicate apparatus of foliage, are all spread forth before 
him, little impaired by the lapse of countless ages, and bearing faithful records 
of extinct systems of vegetation, which began and terminated in times of which 
these relics are the infallible historians, 

Such are the grand natural herbaria wherein these most ancient remains of 
the vegetable kingdom are preserved, in a state of integrity little short of their 
living perfection, under dundetives of our planet which exist no more.—Pp, 457 
—459. 


To these details, as it will be in place, we cannot refrain from adding 
another quotation, which belongs to the question before us, as well as to 
the reply to be made to the charge of “ rolling the road smooth for the 
march of Atheism.” 


The plants which have contributed most largely to the 7 op agri and 
important formation of coal, are referrible principally to the genera whose 
history we have attempted briefly to elucidate: viz. Calamites, Ferns, Lyco- 
podiacee, Sigillarie, and Stigmarie. These materials have been collected 
chiefly from the carboniferous strata of Europe. The same kind of fossil 
plants are found in the coal mines of N. America, and we have reason to 
believe that similar remains occur in coal forinations of the same epoch, undér 
very different latitudes, and in very distant quarters of the globe, e. g. in India, 
and New Holland, in Melville Island, and Baffin’s Bay. 

The most striking conclusions to which the present state of our knowledge 
has led, respecting the vegetables which gave origin to coal are, 1st, that a 
large proportion of these plants were vascular Cryptogamiz, and especially 
ferns ; aly, that among these cryptogamic plants, the Equisetacese attained a 
yigantic size; Sdly, that dicotyledonous plants, which compose ‘nearly, ‘two 
thirds of living vegetab!es, formed but a small proportion of the Flora of these 
early periods; 4thly, that although many extinct genera, and certain families 
have uo liviug representatives, and even ceased to exist after the deposition of 
the coal formation, yet are they connected with modern vegetables by common 
principles of structure, and by details of organization, which. show them all to 
be parts or one grand, and consistent, and harmonious design. 

We may end our accoant of the plants to which we have traced the origin 
of coal, with a sammary view of the various natural changes, and processes in 
art and industry, through which we can follow the progress of this curious and 
most important vegetable production. 

Few persons aré aware of the remote and wonderful events in the’ économy 
of our planet, and of the complicated applications of human industry and 
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science, which are involved in the production of the coal that supplies with 
fuel the metropolis of England. The most early stage to which we can carry 
back ‘its origin, was among the swamps and forests of the primeval earth, 
where it flourished im the form of gigantic Calamites, and stately Lepidodendra, 
and Sigillarie. From their native bed, these plants were.torn, away, by the 
storms and inundations of a hot and humid climate, and transported into. some 
adjacent lake, or estuary, or sea. Tere they floated on the waters, until they 
sank saturated to the bottom, and being buried in the detritus of adjacent 
lands, became transferred to a new estate among the members of the mineral 
kingdom. A long interment followed, during which a course of chemical 
changes, and new combinations of their vegetable elements, have converted 
them to:the mineral condition of coal. By the elevating force of subterranean 
fires, these beds of coal have been uplifted from beneath the waters, to.a new 
position in the hills and mountains, where they are accessible to the industry 
of man. From this fourth stage in its adventures, our coal has again been 
moved by the labours of the miner, assisted by the arts and sciences, that 
have cooperated to produce the steam-engine and the safety-lamp. Returned 
once more to the light of day, and a second time committed to the waters, it 
has, by the aid of navigation, been conveyed to the scene of its next and most 
considerable change by fire; a change during which it becomes subservient to 
the most important wants and conveniences of man. In this seventh stage of 
its long eventful history, it seems to the vulgar eye to undergo annibilation ; its 
elements are indeéd released from the mineral combinations they have main- 
tained for ages, but their apparent destruction is only the commencement of 
new successions of change and of activity. Set free from their long. imprisun- 
ment, they return to their native atmosphere, from which they were absorbed 
to take part in the primeval vegetation of the earth. To-morrow they may 
contribute to the substance of timber, in the trees of our existing forests ; and 
having, for a while, resumed their place in the living vegetable kingdom, may, 
ere long, be applied a second time to the use and benefit of man. And when 
decay or fire shall once more consign them to the earth, or to the atmosphere, 
the same elements will enter on some further department of their perpetual 
ministration in the economy of the material world.—Pp. 479—483. 


We omit, for the present, all allusion to the proofs of design in the 
present arrangement of the coal strata; and having given, in the above 
remarks and quotations, a sufficient reason to conclude that the strata 
of the earth were not created as they are, by an examination of the 
drifted materials composing coal, we pass on to give a brief answer to 
the second objection we have now to consider, viz. that the Ist, 2d, and 
3d-verses of the 2d chapter of Genesis, and the 4th commandment, 
appear to militate against our hypothesis. 

The verses which, in our version, commence the 2d chapter of Ge- 
nesis, ought undoubtedly to have been connected with the preceding 
chapter. Those verses tell us, that in the way described in the last 
thirty verses of the 1st chapter, “ the heavens and the earth were 
FINISHED, and all the host of them :”—Sic ccelum terra et astra perfecta 
sunt. (Dathe.) The host of our received Version, and the astra of 
Dathe, are rendered, in the LXX., rae 6 xdopo¢; on which latter word 
Schleusner observes, that it means in this place xispo¢ rot obpavov— 
per quem spell sunt intelligendaee—remarking, that the LX X. rendered 
R2Y¥, exercitas, by coopoc, as deducing it from 73%. There is certainly 
a relationship between the host of stars and the ornament of the heaven, 
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when considered with respect to the regular order in which the stars 
are arranged; and thus Pole, in his Synopsis, says, MR3y¥, exercitus 
eorum....» ornatum vocat, quod in exercitu: servetur ordo, is ‘e. omnia 
que sunt in ceelis et in terra perfecta fuerunt ... astra vocantur exer¢i- 
tus, 1. ob multitudinem ; 2. ob summum ordinem et concordiam ; 3. quia 
per ea Deus hostes debellat. He adds, that the word implies also 
“ omnes res ccelestes et terrestres.” , 

We have considered the meaning of the word “ host,” because it is 
argued, that as ‘‘ in the beginning the heavens and earth were ereated,”+~ 
and here it is said the heavens and earth and the stars, or all temporal 
and celestial beings were finished in six days, and that God ‘rested, not 
in, but from, his work on the seventh day,—that, therefore, the beginning 
is the same as the sia days. The fourth commandment is also alleged, 
to give the same interpretation, and to strengthen the opinion, “ For 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day.” Exod. xx. 11. 

In reply to the objection adduced from the connexion of these pas- 
sages, we have to observe, that, undoubtedly, the one passage illustrates 
the other, and it is from this illustration that we are enabled to show that 
the Ist verse of the 2d chapter of Genesis does not include an allusion to 
the original state of the heavens and the earth in the beginning,: but 
to a subsequent condition, viz. that which ensued when the’ designs 
of Providence were completed or finished, and not commenced, in pre- 
paring the earth for the abode of man, who, in the earlier ages of its exist- 
ence, had not been created. The 11th verse of Exod. xx. includes the 
sea as well as heaven and earth; now, the sea was unquestionably not 
created during the six days, if by ‘‘ sea” we understand the substance 
of the sea, as by “ earth” we understand the substance of the ‘‘ earth;” 
for the substance of the sea existed previously to the first day, (Gen..i. 2,) 
and therefore was not created afier it; and since the definition of the 
“ sea,” by the sacred writer, is merely “ a gathering together of the 
waters” (on the third day,) which God “ called seas,” the expression 
in Exod. xx. 11 can only have reference to that “ gathering together ;”’ 
and the “ creation” there alluded to can only mean those operations 
which took place after the existence of the waters, which were not 
created during any period of the six days. And thus, we assert, with 
strict adherence to the text of the Bible, that, so far from the fourth 
commandment and Gen. i. 1—3 making against our hypothesis, those 
passages are as powerful an evidence for it as we could desire. ) We 
are, then, referred, even by these passages, to the notion of ‘ the be- 
ginning,” meaning a period of untold antiquity in the existence of the 
universe. Dathe, in his translation of the Pentateuch,*,renders:the 











* Pentateuchus, &c. Joanne Augusto Dathio. Hala, 1791. 
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vau of Gen. i. 2, post hae ; and says, in his note on that word, “ Vau 
anté YR" non potest verti per ef, nam refertur ad v. 1, ubi narratum 
fuit, terram ac coelum a Deo esse creatam. Jam pergit v. 2, de terra, 
eam, inecertum quo tempore, imsignem subiisse mutationem, Igitur 
vau per postea est explicandum uti sepe, e.g. Numb. v.23; Deut. i. 
19,” As we have before observed, if a period did exist of unlimited 
length between the “ beginning” and the six days, it is highly rational 
to conjecture, that the strata of the earth were formed during that 
interval ; and, as these strata bear evidence of almost innumerable 
convulsions, and re-formations of the surface from time to time, which 
could never have happened whilst man has inhabited the globe, because 
being so general, so repeated and so tremendous in their consequences, and 
attended with the absolute destruction of whole races of living beings, 
man must have been blotted out from creation over and over again. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Christian Fapositor, or Practical 
Guide to the Study of the New Tes- 
tament. Intended for the use of 
general Readers. By the Rev, 
Georce HOoLpeN, M. A. Second 
Edition, Revised. London: Riving- 
tons, 1837. 12mo. Pp, 680, 


In our twelfth volume (pp. 479, et 
seq.) we gave a detailed analysis of this 
valuable aid to the study of the New 
Testament ; and we congratulate the 
author that a second edition of his 
work has been required. In revising 
his “Expositor” tor the press, Mr, 
Holden has specified the parallel pas- 
sages, which before were referred to 
only in the Gospel of St. Matthew, at 
the beginning of each chapter in al/ 
the Evangelists: these references, 
therefore, may in a great measure 
answer, to an industrious student, the 
purpose of a harmony of the Gos- 
pels, Besides serving to illustrate each 
other, they render frequent repetition 
of the same explanation unneces- 
sary; as, in those places where it 
is omitted, it may readily be found 
by consulting the commentary in the 
parallel passages at the head of the 
chapter. In the former edition, several 
verses and texts were, for the sake of 
brevity, passed over without notice, 
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and a few through inadvertence. This 
deficiency he has now supplied, ‘by 
giving an explanation of every verse 
and even of every phrase which seemed 
liable to be misunderstood. The work 
is as beautifully printed as it is cheap ; 
and the present improved edition full y 
justifies the opinion we gave of the 
first impression ; viz. That it comprises 
so much and such various information, 
in a condensed form, expressed in neat 
and perspicuous language, that not 
only general readers, but also critical 
students, may gladly avail themselves 
of Mr. Hoiden’s labours. 


-_—- 


Cobbett's Legacies examined,and proved 
to be null and void to all goud in- 
tents and purposes. Part Second. 
Addressed tothe Industrious Classes. 
By A Norroik CLERGYMAN, Lon- 
don: Roake and Varty. 1837. 
18mo. Pp. 32. 

THE first Part of this ingenious, cheap, 

and efficient publication, was noticed 

at the time of its appearance. We 
are glad to see that its author, to whom 
the industrious classes are largely in- 
debted, is encouraged to. proceed, ia 
his undertaking. | According, to. the 
ecclesiastical law of England, integrity 
and perfectness of mind are requisite to 

















those persons who make a will. By an 
induction of particulars, supported by 
competent testimonies from Cubhett's 
writings, our author proves that he 
was utterly incompetent to the task he 
undertook ; aiid, consequently, his “ le- 
gacies” are, to all intents and purposes, 
null and void. We hope that his tract 
will be widely circulated. 





A New Version of the Psalms of David, 
in all the varwus Metres suited to 
Psalmody, divided into Subjects, and 
designated according to Bishop 
Horne. By E. Farr. London: 
Fellowes. 1836. Pp. 372. 18mo. 


WE need not remind our readers of 
the verdict which must be delivered 
on “ A New Version of the Psalms,” 
in which we meet with such stanzas as 
the following :— 


“ Rulers and kings the Lord withstands, 
And thus conspiring say, 
Come, let us break Messiah’s bands 
And cast his laws away.’ 
Ps, ii, stan. 11, p. 2. 


“ Ye sons of men, how long will ye 
Turn all my glory into shame ? 
How long be charmed with vanity, 
And seek thy falsehoods to proclaim ?”’ 
Ps, iv. s. 2, p. 5. 


“ My troubled soul afflicted mourns, 
But thou, O Lord, how long ? 
How long before thy grace returns, 
And mercy is my song.”” 
Ps. vi. 8. 3, p. 9 
* "Thine eye my bed, my path surveys, 
And scrutinizeth all my ways.” 
Ps. cxxxix. p. 347. 


** As asps they whet their tongue, 
With slander in disguise ; 
While ‘neath their lips deceit and wrong, 
Like adder’s poison lies.” 
Ps, cxl. p. 351. 
“* Thou God, who reigns on high.” 
Ibid. 


“Thou midst the battle’s fierce alarm, 
My head hath sheltered round.” 
Ibid. 
* Perplex'd, my spirit sinks dismay’d, 
But Lord, my ways are known to thee ; 
And from the snare in secret laid, 
Witt'still redeem and succour me.’ 
Ps, xiii. p. 3. 
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The Ministry of “Reconciliation. A 
Sermon preached at the Ordination 
of the Right Rev. Daniel, Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, at amore, on 
Monday, Jan. 31, 1835. By THo- 
Mas Ropinson, A. M, Archdeacon 
of Madras, London: Seeleys. 1836. 


A TRULY orthodox sermon upon an 
interesting occasion, and an important 
subject, equally worthy” of the one 
and the other. Had the Archdeacan’s 
father of pious memory been permitted 
to see his son thus instrumental in 
preaching “Christ crucified,” ‘he 
would have rejoiced greatly, and been 
sincerely delighted with the labours of 
a child, “ tali ingenio preditum.” 


Lectures on Prophecy’; delivered in the 
Independent Meeting House, Nor- 
wood. By C.N. Davres. London: 
Tegg. 1836. Pp. 179. Small 8vo. 


THe author has saved us the trouble 
of characterizing his Lectures. We 
cordially agree with him when he says, 
that his readers, considering the little 
time dedicated to their co ition, 
will not be surprised, though r 0 may 
be disappointed at finding m them “so 
little information.” — (Preface, p. 5.) 
Our author, like all his brethren, mever 
loses an opportunity of displaying the 
bitterness of a sectarian spirit, and the 
most lax principles of christian com- 
munion. 


Conversations on the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England. By 
the aa K. Tarmmer. Londom: 

Rivington. Cambridge: Grant. 


DetiGuTFut little tracts! They can™ 
not be too widely circulated, or too 
highly commended. 


a 


Dissent Anti-monarchical and Demo- 
crutical in its tendency, and neces- 
sarily aggressive on the Established 
Church. London: Seeleys. 1836. 
Pp. 46. 

Tue author has fully proved his point, 

as announced in the title-page. Lis 

arguments, and iHlustrations, by an 
appeal to the writings of Dissenters 
themselves, will be found very strong ; 
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and we are sure we are doing both 
Church and State good service, in re- 
commending his little work to the 
most careful perusal of our readers. 
To the Clergy we say, purchase it for 
distribution. 


The Young Churchman armed. A 
Catechism for Junior Members of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. 
THEOPHILUS BippuLPH, A. M. Mi- 
nister of St. Matthew's, Bristol, and 
late Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. London: Hatchard 
and Son. 1836, Pp. 53. 


Tue author laments, in the Prefaces 
the little attention which is bestowed 
upon the peculiar and distinguishing 
principles of our Church, in the edu- 
cation of youth; and as what he says 
on the subject is very excellent, we 
here give the whole Preface to our 
readers. 


It is a matter of surprise and regret, 
that so little instruction is afforded to 
children at public or private schools, on 
the nature and principles of the Church 
of England, to which they belong. Hence 
boys and girls of every rank grow up in 
great ignorance on these subjects, unable 
to give a reasonable account of their 
adherence to the Church, and exposed 
unarmed, to the specious reasonings of 
every zealous Dissenter they meet with. 

The author is not aware, that among 
the many and valuable publications ex- 
isting on the points at issue between 
Churchmen and Dissenters, there is any 
work adapted by its construction and 
character for the information of youth 
on these matters. He considers this to 
be one of the causes which have tended 
to produce the state of things alluded 
to; and he puts forth this short and 
simple Catechism, in the hope that it 
may in some degree serve to supply 
the defect; and that, while those to 
whom the members of the Church of 
England entrust the care of their chil- 
dren are hereby reminded of their duty, 
they may be aided and encouraged in 
the attempt to instil just notions re- 
specting the Church into the minds of 
their youthful charge, and to fortify them 
with sound reasons against efforts to 
withdraw them from its communion, and 
to enlist them in the ranks of dissent. 
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In all this we cordially agree; never- 
theless, there are some parts to which 
we cannot afford unqualified appro- 
bation. In the fifth chapter, which 
treats of “the Sin of Schism,” we 
could wish the rey. author to have 
been more guarded in his admissions. 
Yet where there is so much to com- 
mend, we would not willingly withhold 
the due meed of praise. With this 
slight drawback, we can conscienti- 
ously recommend this “ Catechism,” 





Remarks on the Twelfth and Four- 
teenth Chapters of St. Paul's Furst 
Epistle to the Corinthians; with 
other Observations on the use and 
abuse of the Gift of Tongues. By 
the Rev. H. Harpince, B.A. Lon- 
don: G. Groombridge. 1836. Pp.87. 


THERE are many valuable hints in this 
pamphlet ; it is in the style of a com- 
mentary on the above-named parts of 
the New Testament; and we recom- 
mend it especially to those who have 
yielded to the mania of the unknown 
tongues. 





The Scottish Christian Herald; con- 
ducted under the superintendence of 
Ministers of the Established Church 
(of Scotland). Edinburgh: John- 
stone. 1836. 


Tuls is a weekly publication, and de- 
serving of great praise. Our common 
Christianity and loyalty to the king 
and constitution, are most ably incul- 
cated in it. There are some things 
against which, as members of the 
Church of England, we must take ex- 
ception ; still we cannot withhold the 
meed of approbation from a work 
which so ably supports those great 
principles on which Scotchmen and 
Englishmen are, we trust, cordially 
united. 





L’ Entrée de la Voie : Sermon par Atha- 
nase Coquerel, un des Pasteurs de 
l Eglise Réformée de Paris. Paris. 
1836. 8vo. : 


THIS sermon was delivered on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the 
schools attached to the reformed wor- 
ship in Paris. It is an eloquent detail 




















of the duties of parents and children 
on the subject of education, from 
Prov. xxii, 6,—“ Train up a child,” &c. 
On the one hand, it is a solemn obli- 
gation, on the part of parents, to take 
advantage of the means of education 
which in these days are so freely pro- 
vided for their eee and, on the 
other, the child should not be back- 
ward in prumoting the views of those 
who take an interest in his moral and 
religious welfare. “¢ Often do you pro- 
fess,” says the preacher, “that you 
tenderly love your parents and your 
guardians ; but profession is nothing, 
proof is every thing; and the only 
means of proof is that of being good, 
attentive, diligent, and docile. The 
child, who says that he loves his father 
and mother, and yet obeys them not, 
but gives them frequent cause of sor- 
row by neglecting their advice, and 
réfusing instruction, is a liar; but 
though he may sometimes deceive his 
pastors and masters, he cannot de- 
ceive’ his God.” Some little of the 
leaven of modern liberalism is occa- 
sionally discernible in this discourse, 
yet a true Protestant feeling reigns 
throughout ; and perhaps, after all, it 
is the despotism of Romanism, of 
which he says,—On ne voulait partout 
que l'esclavage. 





Letire d'un Protestant, écrité & une 
Dame de Paris, pour Uinstruire de 
ce qui lui était arrwé quand u ful 
pris,dors de la Persécution en France 
des Papistes contre les Réformés, 
apres la Révocation de Ukdit de 
Nantes. Paris. 1836. 8vo, 

To the instances on record of the bar- 

barities which followed the revocation 

of the edict of Nantes, when death or 
the galleys were the consequence of 
worshipping God in spirit and in truth, 
this brief memoir is a curious and 
characteristic addition. It is an ex- 
tract from contemporary MSS., and 
written by one of the unhappy victims 
of persecution—an old man of 77 years, 
who was arrested,on board an English 
vessel, in which be was flying from 
the vindictive malice of the Papists. 

His sufferings, his constancy, his faith 

and resignation, are feelingly described 

in verse; and, though the poetry is by 
VOL. XIX. NO, III 
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no means of a high order, yet the 
subject is sufliciently interesting, and 
the tale told with that naive sim- 
plicity which cannot fail to warm the 
heart. 


On the Nature of Divine Agency, in 
reference to the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; the Mission of Christ ; 
the Formation of Christian Virtues ; 
and its practical bearings. By th 
fev. Srerwen Davies, B.C.L. late 
Fellow-commoner of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Bow Biick- 
full, Bucks. London: Hatchard. 
1856. 12mo, Pp. xv. 175. 

SELDOM do we meet with g9 much 

solid and useful matter compressed 

into so small a compass as the volume 
before us; nor is it often that a con- 
fessedly difficult subject is treated 
with greater judgment and perspicuity, 
After a critical inquiry into the méan- 
ings in which the term spirit is used 
by the sacred writers, Mr. Davies 
proceeds to establish the personality 
and divinity of the Holy Ghost; to 
elucidate the nature and extent of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures; to treat 
of the extraordinary and ordinary in- 
fluences of the Spirit; and to exhibit 
the practical bearings of the subject 
in some of its most important features. 

The references throughout are very 

full, and will be very valuable as a 

guide to those who may wish to pro- 

secute their inquiries more deeply than 

the condensed materials of so small a 

treatise will enable them ta proceed. 


The Mourner’s Solace ; a Devotiwnat 
Anthology. By the Author of the 
“ Solace of an Invalid.” Wondon : 
Hatchard. 1826. 12mo. Pp: xi. 
216. 


“ EXPeRTO credere” is at least # rea- 
sonable belief; and at all events, the 
authoress of this little volame seetis to 
have had experience in the way of sor- 
row and sutiring: for which her only 
solace was that of religion,’ Con- 
vinced in her own mind that nothing 
else is effectual to real apd, substan- 
tial comfort, she has given the, result 
of her conviction, to the public; and 
y 
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we cordially recommend her little 
work as a delightful encouragement to 
piety and resignatjon. 





Essay on the Habitual Exercise of Love 
to God, considered as a Preparation 
Sor Heaven. By Joseru Joun 
Gurney. Fifth Edition. London: 
Seeleys, &c. 1836. 12mo. Pp. 147. 
A SUBJECT in itself inexhaustible ex- 
ceeds the power of finite capacity to 
develop; but we know of no other 
work in which the love which man 
owes to his Maker, and the necessity 
of the habitual exercise of that love, 
involving in each very essence a pro- 
portionate love to our fellow-creatures, 
has been more ably illustrated and 
enforced than in this little treatise of 
Mr. Gurney. 


Practical Facts in Chemistry. Illus- 
trated with 60 fine outline Engra- 
vings and Diagrams: particularly 
referring to the Portable Chemical 
Laboratories and Cabinets of BR. B. 
Epe, Dorking. London: J, Ward; 
Tegg; Simpkin & Marshall. 1837. 
Pp. xxi. 194. 

THE “training up of a child in the 

way he should walk,” is one of the 

first and most important duties of the 

Christian. And nothing can so much 

conduce to elevation of mind, and con- 

sequent sound judgment and practical 
morality, asthe direction of the young 
and ardent spirit to the arcana of the 
universe, and teaching it to “look from 
Nature up to Nature’s God.” Perhaps 
no science tends so directly to untold 
the mysteries of creation, and create 
in man such stupendous ideas of the 
divinity, as chemisty. The wonderful 
organization of matter as developed 
by analyzing; the wisdom by which 
every arrangement of the vegetable 
and mineral kingdom is characterized ; 
the finger of God traceable in the 
most minute sulstance submitted to 
inspection ; all speak trumpet-tongued 
to the soul, and compel us to exclaim 
in the language of Job; “I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee.” 
With such views, the publication of 
Mr. Ede’s very practical volume has 


been hailed by us with no small satis- 
faction : the work is not only useful 
to those who enjoy the great advantage 
of possessing his unrivalled labora- 
tories and cabinets, but is a manual 
for every student. The language, how- 
ever, to use a technical phrase, is 
crumpled, and the book is the work of 
a tyro in literature, though we now 
and then detect the polish of a_prac- 
tised hand. Scientific boys are a 
literary: and we would recommend 
Mr. Ede, to whom the public are 
deeply indebted for his industry and 
perseverance in his favourite pursuits, 
to clothe his valuable discoveries, in 
future, in a more becoming garb, for 
as Dr. hitchener says, “ where one 
man has a palate, fitty have eyes.” 
This advice is tendered out of great 
respect and regard. But despite of 
inelegancies of language, we do not 
hesitate to pronounce this * Com- 
panion ” one of the most agreeable we 
have ever travelled with. And_ the 
clergy and schoolmasters who. intro- 
duce chemistry into their system of 
education, cannot do better than  pur- 
chase the work ; fortothe young student 
it will prove a most valuable guide, 
and assist the master most essentially 
in explaining the practical facts of 
chemistry. 


The Blessings of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, practically explained, 
and the duty of frequently communi- 
cating enforced. By the Rev. T. T. 
Carrer, M.A. Curate of Burnham, 
Bucks. Rivington. 1835. Pp. 32. 


WE rejoice to see those multiplied 
proofs of the great attcnion of the 
Clergy to the high dignity of the Sacra- 
ments which this, and numerous other 
similar publications testifv. Mr. Car- 
ter boldly lifts up his voice against 
Rationalistic interpretations of the sa- 
craments, Instead of dwelling on them 
as mere signs, he goes to “the root of 
the matter,” and shows they are 
means and channels of divine grace, 
and contain within themselves erter- 
nally of us, and then communicate to 
those in whom there is no impediment, 
the seeds of eternal felicity, being: ap- 
pointed by God “ to this very thing,” 





























A SERMON ON TEMPTATIONS,* 
Hes. iv. 15, 16.; 


We have not an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need. 


In this text the apostle alludes to Christ in the character of high 
priest ; for the high priest of the Israelites, who mediated between God 
and his people, was a type or figure of Christ: who “‘ went into the second 
tabernacle alone once every year, not without blood, which he offered for 
himself and for the errors of the people. But Christ being come an high 
priest of good things to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, that is to say, not of this building ; neither by the 
blood of goats and of calves, but by his own blood, he entered in once 
unto the holy place, haviag obtained eternal redemption for us.” The 
apostle, so early as in the second chapter of this Epistle, anticipates and 
answers an objection to this comparison of Christ and the high priest : 
it might be said that as the high priest was only a man, and sacrificed 
as much for his own sins as those of the people, he felt a livelier interest 
in their prayers, than Christ could do in the prayers of believers, because 
Christ had no sins of his own to atone for, and therefore could not be 
‘touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” The apostle’s answer is : 
that Christ certainly was without sin, because he never yielded to temp- 
tation ; but having experienced temptation himself, he takes an interest 
in assisting those who labour under it—“ For verily he took not on him 
the nature of angels :’’—he did not assume a nature which is so much 
higher than our own as to make it less interested in our feelings and cir- 
cumstances :—“ but he took on him the seed of Abraham. Wherefore in 
all things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren; that he 
might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, 
to make reconciliation for the sins of the people: for in that he himself 
hath suffered being tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted ;” 
or, as it is afterwards said in the text: ‘« We have not an high priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” T he apostle’s con- 
clusion from this consolatory truth is what | now wish more particularly 
to impress on you: ‘‘ Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” No 
exhortations, brethren, which your minister can give you against temp- 
tation ; no arguments which your reason affords you against yielding to 
it, nay, not even the great and solemn admonitions of all the Law the 
Prophets and the Gospel, will have any effect against the suggestions of 
your deceitful hearts, and those of that crafty and malignant spirit, whose 
perpetual aim it is to ruin souls, unless you ‘‘ come to the throne of 
grace, to find grace to help in time of need.” Unless you pray fervently 





* On the xixth outline (2d edit.) of the Rev. Henry Thompson's “ Pastoralia.” 
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to God that his grace may be sufficient for you. And this you must do 
boldly ; not presumptuously or arrogantly, but confidently : you must 
‘* ask in faith, nothing wavering.” You must not doubt for a moment 
that if you ask for God’s grace, it will be given; and if you fail after- 
wards, yon are not to ascribe it to the insufficiency of God’s assistance, 
but to your own wilful and corrupt minds. ‘‘ Let no man say when he 
is tempted, I am tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, 
neither tempteth Ile any man; but every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own lust and enticed.” 

Having thus prayed for grace against temptation—grace of which we 
are in daily and hourly need, and being assured on no less authority than 
that of God himself, that this grace has been given us, wherever it has 
been asked in faith and sincerity, we are next to consider the manner of 
employing it. It never can be too often repeated that all God’s blessings 
to man, and spiritual blessings more especially, are of no avail where man 
refuses to use them. _ God gives the sun, the rain, the soil,'and the seed ; 
but man must sow the field, or there will be no harvest. God gives the 
increase, but Paul must plant and Apollos water. God gives the talents, 
but man must put them out to the exchangers, or else Christ at his 
coming will not receive his own with usury. We might with as 
much reason pray to God to be gracious to our fields that they might 
bring forth abundantly, while we neither tilled nor sowed, as pray for 
grace against temptation where we made no resistance to it ourselves, 
God’s grace is to supply our deficiency, not to carry us irresistibly 
through the conflict; if we take “‘ the shield of faith,’ we shall un- 
doubtedly be able to “ quench all the fiery darts of the wicked ;” but if 
we will not take the trouble to raise it against the enemy, it will not 
protect us. The grace of God is an invincible weapon, but we must 
employ it, or it will no more fight our spiritual battles, than a sword will 
defend us while we delay to draw it, or than the stones of the brook 
could avail David, while they lay idly in the sling. We must therefore, 
as in every thing else, so in resisting temptations, not only pray for God's 
grace, but do our own diligent endeavour to overcome them. And if we 
do this sincerely, we may be quite sure that we shall be carried through ; 
for if we fail, we may be certain that we have not done our best en- 
deavours. 

The great use of contemplating the temptation of our heavenly Master, 
is to learn how to employ his grace in defeating those which beset our- 
selves. However plausible may be the arguments, or however powerful 
the resolutions which we may make against temptation, we shall certainly 
be inexcusable if we neglect to study an example so useful and so eloquent 
as that of our Lord’s triumph over the great enemy. In it we have 
abundant reason for admiring the mercy of God, who has given us the 
plainest and most intelligible information on the manner of defeating 
temptations. Jesus, perfect man, and therefore sensible of the nature 
and power of temptation, but perfect God, and therefore almighty to 
conquer, is placed before us as a pattern which we can understand, and, 
therefore, imitate ; and by the imitation of his conduct, we shall far more 
effectually fight the good fight, than by any precepts and exhortations 
whatever; not only inspired by the encouraging voice of the Captain of 
our salvation, but following in his steps over sin and death to victory and 
glory. 
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Questionless, the temptation of Christ is a great mystery, and one 
which, in our present existence at least, we shall never be able entirely 
to comprehend. But the account of it, like every part of Scripture, was 
written for our learning; not to exercise impertinent curiosity or idle 
speculation, not to make us wise above what is written, but to make us 
wise unto salvation. ‘To encourage us by the example of Christ to 
conquer temptation, and to shew us in what manner this may safely and 
effectually be done. 

Give me then, brethren, your most serious attention for a few minutes, 
and let us consider together the temptations of Christ in the wilderness 
as they bear upon our own cases. As it may be presumed that the tempter 
exhausted his most formidable arts on the Son of God, we may humbly 
conclude that a right understanding of the nature of bis temptations, and 
the means, which he employed to resist then, will be, under God’s bless- 
ing, our best safeguard in temptations of every nature. St. Matthew and 
St. Luke have both recorded these very fully, but not in the same order ; 
but as St. Luke professes, in the preface to his Gospel, to recount all 
things in order, I shall follow him; especially as, in the human heart in 
general, the order of temptations is the same there mentioned. 

Our Lord was enabled by miraculous power, like Moses and Elijah 
before him, to sustain an extraordinary fast, that, when the infirmity of 
his human nature was again permitted to operate, he might feel in all its 
severity the misery of excessive hunger. This hunger it was in his 
power immediately to relieve ; he who created all things out of nothing, 
by the word of his power, might have changed to bread the stones of the 
wilderness : but this would have been distrusting his Father, who could 
support him. When the devil said, ‘“ If thou be the Son of God, com- 
mand this stone that it be made bread ;” Jesus refused, and replied, ‘ It 
is written that man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word of 
God.” There is aclass of persons described by our Lord, who “ hear the 
word, and anon with joy receive it, yet bave no root in themselves; for 
when tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the word, by and by 
they are offended.” We see persons oppressed with sickness for instance, 
as Job was; sickness graciously sent them from God, to turn their 
thoughts to eternity, and to prove their patience and resignation. We 
see them reduced from wealth to poverty, to shew them the vanity of 
earthly possessions, and the value of an heavenly treasure; we see them 
in various situations of worldly adversity, in which they have been 
placed not by the anger but by the mercy of God; and we then see the 
devil always most ready to suggest doubts and misgivings of God’s truth 
and mercy. ‘Then it is that he suggests to us, ‘if ye be sons of God, 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ, save yourselves from these 
afflictions : but you cannot ; then God has deserted you: there is no pro- 
vidence ; or if there be, you have worshipped it in vain;” and to these 
falsehoods we listen, and ‘‘ by and by we are offended’’ with our Maker 
and our religion, and fall into.unbelief. But God has here instructed us 
that in affliction and privation, we are but treading the steps of his only 
beloved Son; that God dealeth with us as sons; and that however we 
may be afflicted, our business is not to repine; but to reply to all the 
suggestions of the tempter : ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread alone ;” man’s 
whole affections and existence shall not be employed on the bread which 
perisheth, on the goods of this world, but he shall live by the word of 
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God; he shall live, he shal! gain that life which alone is life, by the 
wae of God: by God’s good pleasure, and by obedience to his good 
will, 

But when the devil has been foiled in his attack by calamity, he has 
next recourse to its opposite. He next shewed Jesus all the kingdoms of 
the world, and offered them to him, on condition of his worship. As 
doing the’ will of God is the best worship we can pay him; so we most 
effectually worship the devil by sin, which is the will of the devil. 
Whenever therefore the riches of this world tempt us to sin, even in 
thought, we are tempted to worship the devil. Whenever they tempt us 
not only to covetousness, which is idolatry, but even to forget for a 
moment where our treasure and our heart ought to be, for that moment 
we worship the devil. Be then most especially careful, I charge you, 
brethren, at the moment you feel that your thoughts and affections are 
straying from him, who ought to possess your highest and your best, to 
the worship of your enemy, be especially careful, | repeat, to reply to his 
seductive suggestions, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan; for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
Answer him with the word of God: arrest worldly-mindedness in its 
birth : turn to God and worship him only: let all your plans be subser- 
vient to his glory; all your affections to his love ; pursue no objects but 
such as directly or remotely adorn the doctrine of Christ your Saviour, 
and such as you may call on him to bless. 

When we have mastered all the temptations which arise from prospe- 
rity and adversity, we may be presumed to be in a state of considerable 
religious improvement, and we are apt to suspect ourselves to be beyond 
the reach of temptation. But this very suspicion is made use of by our 
wily adversary to lead into another, which is the more dangerous, because 
the less suspected,—spiritual pride.’ After our Lord had withstood the 
solicitations of want and ambition, the tempter placed him on a pinnacle 
of the temple, and said unto him, “ If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down from hence ; for it is written: He shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee: and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any 
time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” When the devil finds that we 
defend ourselves with the word of God, he will wrest the very words of 
life and health to sin and destruction. When God calls to us, ‘‘ Let him 
who thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall ;” “ give diligence to 
make your calling and election sure;” “ work out your salvation with 
fear and trembling ;” ‘‘ stand in awe and sin not;” “ the soul that sin- 
neth it shall die :” our enemy, as he attacked our first parents and the 
second Adam, renews his assault upon us: ‘“ ye shall not surely die.” 
Look in those Scriptures which you call the word of truth, and by which 
ye are content to be judged, Ye are the peculiar care, the elect, the pre- 
destinate of God; you cannot fall. Do you distrust this? make trial ; 
throw yourselves over the precipice of sin; plunge from your security into 
the depths of iniquity ; you must be saved ; for is it not written concerning 
you that ‘‘ He shall give his angels charge over you, to keep you; and 
in their hands they shall bear you up, lest at any time you dash your foot 
against a stone?’’ If we yield to this last deceit of the devil, think you, 
brethren, that God will account aught of our previous fidelity? wiil he 
pardon our presumption, our self-deceit, our sin, because Satan has 
wrought them by the misapplication of the word of truth? If we suffer 
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ourselves to be deceived with so much light before us the fault is ours, 
and on us must be the consequences. Because God is able to save all, 
even the greatest sinners, and because he is willing that none should 
perish, but that all should come to everlasting life, is that any excuse for 
our trying how mucy wickedness God will bear with? Because God has 
promised to Christians his gracious assistance, without which they could 
do nothing, is that any excuse for the Christian who becomes totally 
careless of his salvation, as a matter already certain, since God’s grace is 
sufficient for him ? who, for the glory of God, as he calls it, indulges in 
sin, to shew what miracles God can work in the salvation of the most 
hardened sinners? Christian charity must tremble for such sinners in 
the day of retribution! God might work a miracle to save a sinner; 
but he would not save a sinner to work a miracle. It might prove the 
divine legation of Jesus to leap from the temple and be borne in safety to 
the yround by the messengers of the Almighty : but it would have been 
tempting God, and therefore it was a proof which he would not employ. 
Whenever therefore the devil would suggest to you to put to trial the 
mercy of God, to sin that grace may abound, to deem yourselves in that 
state of spiritual security that come whut may, act as you please, God 
will interpose as it were by miracle to save you; whenever the devil 
would suggest not entirely this, but that the mercy of God is so great 
that you may safely indulge some propensities which you know to be 
sinful ; and, more especially, when he would employ Scripture for your 
destruction, answer him without equivocation and without delay. It is 
said, ‘* Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” ‘Then the devil will 
leave you as he did your sinless Master. But think not he never will 
return; he left our Redeemer but for a season; but his attacks will be 
less frequent, and you have the consolatory and encouraging assurance of 
the Comforter, the Spirit of truth, ‘‘ Resist the devil and he will flee from 
you.” 

We pray in the words which our Saviour himself has taught us, not 
to be led into temptation. We pray however at the same time that the 
will of God may be done. This latter petition takes the higher place ; 
and if it be the will of God that we should be tempted, we must submit. 
God, indeed, cannot be tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any man; 
but as he sees affliction to be sometimes needful for us, so also does he 
sometimes permit us to fall into temptations. But he does not suffer us 
to be tempted above that we are able; but with the temptation makes 
also a way to escape, that we may be able to bearit. He allowed Job 
to be tried ; he allowed what is infinitely more, his own beloved Son to 
be exposed to the snares of the tempter—why then should we complain, 
if for wisest though mysterious reasons, he interposes not here for us? 
Yet that Holy Spirit who guided Israel to the wilderness, will not be 
wanting to strengthen our fainting hearts, and the angels which ministered 
to the divine conqueror of Satan, are still sent to minister to them who 
shall be heirs of salvation. The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly 
out of temptation, and in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he 
is able to succour them that are tempted. 

Here is abundant encouragement to come boldly to the throne of grace 
to find grace to help in time of need. Come then, my brethren, boldly 
bold, not in your merits, but the promises of your Saviour ; and you shall 
find grace, salvation, blessing, and glory ; for “‘ he that endureth to the 
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end shall be saved :” and “ blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; 
for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love him.” 





CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
With Observations on the Romish Worship, and the State of Religion Abroad. 
No. XII.—Tne Anpe Hetsen’s Cuurcu at Brusse cs, ( Continued.) 


“ Ah! nimium faciles qui tristia crimina ccedis 
Fluminea tolle posse putatis aqua.” 

Sucu was the opinion of the Roman poet Ovid, (Fast. II. 45;) and 
it is about as reasonable to suppose that mere act of confession, unuc- 
companied by sincere penitence and contrition, can remove the stain of 
sin, and cancel its punishment. ‘The Romanist confesses, receives abso- 
lution from his priest, and dismisses forthwith all compunction from his 
mind: he repeats the offence, and the same easy process again wipes 
out the guilt, and drowns the voice of conscience. Well, then, may the 
Abbé Helsen raise his voice against a system, which holds out so 
tempting a lure to vice, so fatal an encouragement to immorality : but, 
perhaps, its tendency to engender fanaticism and hypocrisy is yet more 
alarming. So great is the merit which Papists of the lower class 
attach to a frequent attendance at the confessional, that there is no 
readier means of gaining a reputation for peculiar sanctity; and the 
priests themselves are so perfectly alive to its effect with the multitude, 
that they make no little parade of it. Both the late and the present 
Archbishop of Malines confessed every fortnight ; and the former, who 
was remarkable neither for his scrupulous performance of episcopal 
functions, nor for his very high estimate of practical morality, was duly 
beatified at his decease. It may not be amiss to subjoin a specimen of 
the act of beatification :— ‘ 


** The worthy Archbishop, whose death we deplore, is already in the 
enjoyment of the happiness of heaven. We have the most sure confi- 
dence that his pious soul is already in possession of those rewards, 
which are due to his eminent virtues and apostolical abours. Yes! 
He seems to say from heaven on high, ‘J have laboured with zeal, I 
have fought with courage, I have kept the faith, I have saved it from 
destruction, when it was in the greatest peril ; and therefore the sove- 
reign Judge has given me the crown of justice !’ 

** Given at Malines, under the seals of ourselves and our secretary, 


this 26th day of January, 1831. 
**J, Forceur, Vic.-Gen. 


* By command, “ E. Srerckx, Vic.-Gen. 
“¢J.B. Van Vreckem, Sec.” 
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In these acts of beatification the Church of Rome is not generally 
guided by any high desert on the part of the individual upon whom 
she confers the honour. The veriest monsters of humanity have been 
inserted, after death, in the catalogue of saints; and, by representing 
some deed of iniquity as a work of godly zeal performed in behalf of 
the Church, a host of tyrants and impostors are privileged to be set up 
in effigy, with a begging-box in their hands, to receive the offering of 
a misguided populace. This is the real secret of the whole mummery ; 
and with it is coupled, in the indignant exposé of the Abbé Helsen, the 
shameless prodigality of false relics, which are heaped upon the altars, 
and enclosed in shrines, to cheat the pious credulity of the ignorant 
and the unwary. Inthe fourth century, Eunapius, a pagan philosopher, 
accused the monks of collecting the heads of criminals, who had been 
executed, and preserving them in salt as objects of adoration; and it 
is an ascertained fact, that the catacombs of Paris have furnished 
myriads of the bones and skulls, which are worshipped in Romish 
churches, as the relics of saints and martyrs. Without actually con- 
demning the practice of exhibiting relics, provided they be genuine, the 
Abbé would restrict their legitimate use to the purpose of exhorting 
the living to imitate the example of the pious dead. 

Another abuse against which the Abbé exclaims loudly, is the 
mingled absurdity and hypocrisy of the Romish fasts. During the 
whole of Lent, and Friday and Saturday in every week, the Church 
forbids the use of meat. It is notorious, however, that those only who 
lay claim to very superior sanctity comply with this injunction in its 
full extent ; and a vast number, who consider themselves entitled to 
a place among the bons Catholiques, do not hesitate to violate the rule, 
whenever they feel so disposed. Indeed, in all the large towns, the 
Saturday fast has fallen into entire disuse ; and the affair altogether is 
the very essence of that Pharisaical affectation, which Christ so pointedly 
condemns, (Matt. vi. 16.) Sofar from having even the appearance of 
abstinence, dainties of every sort, in the form of fish, pastry, preserves, 
vegetables, wines, and liqueurs, are freely taken ; and yet, with all these 
luxuries before you, it would be absolutely ridiculous, were it not pro- 
fane, to hear the murmurings and grumblings which their maigre days 
elicit. Nitimur in vetitum semper, cupimusque negata. But the great 
abomination is the scandalous distinction which is made between the 
rich and the poor in respect of this discipline. The former may fortify 
himself during every hour of the day by a variety of delicacies, which 
do not militate against the rule of the Church ; but if the labourer, who 
earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, should venture to eat the least 
particle of flesh during the forty days of Lent, he is doomed, with little 

ceremony, to the horrors of purgatory at least, if not to something 
worse. Indeed a dispensation may be readily purchased from the 
Pope or his agents, which will allow a man, who has the means of 
paying for it, to eat meat at his pleasure, and even to keep no jours 
maigres at all. Thus it is that, in the Romish Church, dispensations 
from all duties, and indulgences for all crimes, may be had for money ; 
and those who are ‘‘ clothed in purple, and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day,” may lull their souls to rest, as well as enervate 
their bodies by dissipation. Well may the words of Christ be sounded 
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in solemn warning in their ears:—‘‘ Woe unto you that are rich! for 
ye have received your consolation. Woe unto you that are full! for 
ye shall hunger. Woe unto you that laugh now! for ye shall mourn 
and weep.” (Luke vi. 24, 25.) 

Of all the abuses, however, against which the Abbé raises his indig- 
nant voice, the simoniacal extortions of the bishops and clergy, are the 
most flagrant and disgusting. The small salaries of the Romish priest- 
hood, as compared with the revenues of the English Clergy, have 
afforded a fruitful theme of cavil to the enemies of the Established 
Church ; but, if the unrestrained monoply of the altar be taken into 
the account, the balance would be thrown considerably into the other 
scale. Baptism, extreme unction, nuptial benediction, and the office 
des morts, with its masses and mummeries, have each their stated fees, 
varying according to the class of society to which the parties belong, 
but in ‘all cases exorbitant, and never either remitted or abated. True 
it is, that “ the labourer is worthy of his hire ;” but the sacraments of 
the Church, (and these are all sacraments in the Romish communion, ) 
should at least be freely administered “ without money and without 
price.’ But such disinterestedness is not in accordance with the 
grasping policy of the Church of Rome; and the taxes levied at the 
burial of the dead, which are heavy in proportion to the superstitious 
credulity which prevails on the subject of purgatorial penalties, will 
afford a sample of the exaction, which is sanctioned by the See of 
Rome. The following is an extract from the Tarirr of Fees for the 
cities of Malines, Antwerp, Brussels, and Louvain :— 


FuneRALS OF THE First CrAss. 


BOs CUtE on cccas. 00 savescasaive aman al covcccccse 86 
To the two Vicars, (each 6 francs) . eae eee ee 
TER TROT noone send vansnp sdesacssersewenivene. a 
To the Priests of the choir (sometimes very numerous),each. 2 
REE 5 char asnwtersccncsctaségeacssneeee 
BO er CPE 8 SSS ie. ceccsvebecse bedeacdcecas! * 
To the clerical Sacristan ....0.2. -scccccccecccseccess| § 
To the lay Sacristan ............0..-. Shiela Ge cee weber A 
For the use of the pall, chandeliers, candelabre, &c.se+ee+ 60 
For the mass «« cocccs coccccccccccccce necees cocccscs 8 
To the Dean and Subdean, each «++++-++++eeerseeeeeee 2 
To the Priests who perform the chants se+eesssseeseee. 4 
To the Priest who officiates at the graver+ee+++ereseeeee 6 
To four bearers «+c cccccccccnccccvececcccesccsaseses 4 


At funerals of this class, 30 lbs. at least of wax tapers musi be used, 
and the number may be increased without limit, as the vanity of the 
relatives may dictate: but six lights only are allowed on the high 
altar, and four on the bier. At those of the second class, the quantity 
varies from 20 to 30 lbs. ; and the fees are triflingly reduced. In both 
classes there are considerable extra charges, according to a variety of 
circumstances : and, in some cases, the masses amount to some thou- 
sand francs. The Bon Dieu, which is used at funerals of the first and 
second classes, is of silver; at those of the third, of bronze; and, in 
ordinary cases, of wood. There is also a difference, according to these 
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gradations, in the pall, the censors, and the funeral appendages gene- 
rally. For the poor a low mass only is said, for which the charge is 
optional on the part of the Curé. 

Besides these grosser enormities of papal Rome, there are some other 
points of doctrine and discipline, on which he rests the justification of 
his secession from her worship and altars. Among these are the 
assumed infallibility and supremacy of the Pope, the invocation of 
saints, and others of minor import. At the same time he retains, or 
only modifies, some of her errors. For instance, he utterly rejects 
confession from a place among the sacraments ; but that he substitutes 
penitence in its stead: whereas the one, in the Protestant sense of the 
term, is as little of a sacrament as the other. Venality, however, the 
most shameless venality, lies at the root of all the corruptions of the 
Holy See ; and so deeply is it imbedded in the system, that reform is 
hopeless. The auri sacra fames of the poet may be regarded as synony- 
mous with the soif sacerdotale de l’or ; and the following lines, which 
were written in the 15th century, are not a whit less applicable to the 
cupidity of the Romish clergy at the present day :— 

** Venalia nobis 


Templa, sacerdotes, altaria sacra, corona, 
Ignis, thura, preces : celum et venale, Deusque.’ 





—— 


FIAT JUSTITIA. 
ON THE INJUSTICE OF THE DISSENTERS’ CLAIMS, 
A Second Letter to Daniel Whittle Harvey, Esq., M. P. for Southwark. 


Sir,—In my former communication to you, I think I showed strong 
reasons at least for your pausing before you pushed any further the claims 
of the Dissenters, on the strong grounds of justice, and the rights of 
conscience ; both which would be violated by the sanction of those 
claims, as at present urged, by acts of the legislature. In addition to 
these, | might urge another reason. Few persons above the lowest of 
the rabble would, I presume, dare to avow a desire for the destruction 
of the ecclesiastical edifices of this country ; yet many of them (and 
those generally among the most beautiful specimens of architecture), are 
evidently beyond the power of single congregations to keep in repair, 
and if left to the mere exertions of ‘‘ the Voluntary Principle,” must, 
within two generations at the most, fall into a state of hopeless dilapida- 
tion. ‘The preservation of these noble and beautiful structures is surely 
a national concern. But such appeals to the patriotism and taste of the 
country are out of place in the present times; the days of faction in 
which we live require a sterner voice than that which old associations 
and the refinements of taste are adapted to call forth from their gentle 
possessors. 

The Dissenters cannot escape from one of the horns of this dilemma ; 
if the rights of conscience are violated by the payment of church-rates, 
then they themselves, up to the present time, and all the Dissenters 
who have preceded them (with the single exception of the Quakers), 
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have been acquiescing in a sinful compromise of that which is now re- 
presented as the very principle of Dissent; if the payment has been 
hitherto lawful, then it cannot be just to resist it on the ground (as is 
now commonly done) of its unlawfulness. The high ground of unlaw- 
fulness cannot be maintained without a condemnation both of them- 
selves, and of all who have gone before them. If, however, they are 
determined thus to stultify their own past principles, and to obey that 
notable invention of modern days, ‘‘ the Voluntary Principle,” then it 
will carry them much further than resistance to church-rates, unless they 
should hold this principle as operating only against the Church, but 
with the inconsistency of blindness not extend it beyond a mere sub- 
serviency to an exhibition of their hostility against that establishment. 
Not only is Presbyterianism, both Trinitarian and Socinian, upheld in 
Ireland by the “ Regium Donum,” and Popery in its most odious form 
supported at Maynooth, by public grants ; but the Roman Church in 
the Canadas, and, I believe, various Protestant sects in the Colonies 
and in India, are supported more or less by the same means ;—nay, 
even the temples of Juggernaut, and his ponderous and blood-stained car, 
and his priesthood, have received their due share of State support. But 
where shall we stop with this ‘‘ Voluntary Principle ?” It must overthrow 
the existing laws of marriage, and those for the observance of the Sab- 
bath. What right have we to impose our Sabbath on the Jews, who 
have one of their own already, which, they believe, still exists in all 
the awful sanctions of Mount Sinai? Why should we impose our strict 
observance of the day on Roman Catholics, who hold a different stan- 
dard; or on those persons who would wish to follow their every-day 
occupations on the Sabbath? The prohibition of Polygamy is almost 
exclusively a Christian ordinance, and its sanction by the legislature 
might certainly be pleaded, by a Mahometan or unbeliever, as a yoke 
imposed upon his religious rights and freedom. The Jews have pe- 
culiar laws of divorce; yet the law of England does not recognise them, 
but enforces the canons of the Christian church in this respect upon the 
Jews. It is only by carrying out a principle to its full extent that we 
can test its truth; and that these are not mere speculations, the follow- 
ing extract from the words of one who saw these consequences in the 
avowed principles and practices of the abettors of this Voluntaryism, 
will abundantly prove. The system is working in the United States ; 
and, although counteracted and mitigated in the older States, it is pro- 
ducing its effects in the lawlessness of ‘The far West,” and of the 
Southern States. Yes, the land of “ The Voluntary Principle,”—the 
land of this grand experiment for the spread of the sublime doctrines 
and pure morality of the gospel,—is the land of ‘* Man-stealers,” where 
the breeding and sale of negro-slaves is one of the staple sources of 
commerce. The words to which I have alluded will be found quoted 
in Tae Curistran Rememprancer for June, 1831. They are from 
** An Introductory Lecture to a Course of Political Economy,” &c. &c. 


The experiment of universal suffrage has not yet wrought out its full work 
in our city councils. It is a giant, which has put forth but half its strength. Its 
arm is but half extended. Whether that shall be stretched out for weal or woe 
to our city, time alone can determine. But which ever it be, let us now re- 
member it is an arm of power which can crush, as well as build up; and Jet it 
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be our wise and present care, that the strong man be not sightless, lest, guided 
in his blindness by some fiendish hand, he bow himself upon the pillars of the 
state, and involve all in one commen ruin, In the old governments of Europe, 
such would doubtless be the issue of power intrusted to such hands. It would 
eventuate in a conspiracy of the poor against the rich ; the scythe of equality, 
to use the language of the French levellers, would soon be made to pass over 
our land; and such, no doubt, are the dark machinations of many who have 
imported with them from abroad, the bitterness and malignity with which they 
have there learned to regard not only power and wealth, but religion and moral 
discipline, and the institution of marriage, and the sacredness of property, and 
whatever else it is which gives to society its safety, its dignity, and its comfort. 
Against this danger our remedy is the same. Education, religious, moral, 
scientific ; and among these, not the least economical ; by which I mean the dif- 
fusion of that science which demonstrates the comfort of the poor to be linked 
inseparably with the prosperity of the rich, which gives the best pledge of 
security to wealth, by making every man, however poor, feel himself interested 
in the laws for its preservation. 

We may add to this powerful testimony, that in some of these States 
the attempt to introduce some legal sanctions for the observance of the 
Sabbath, the better promotion of morality, and the punishment of 
certain grosser vices, was resisted by the legislative bodies, the oppo- 
nents of those measures asserting that “such laws might do very well 
for the Puritans of the older settlements, but would be an intolerable 
burden upon the enlightened descendants of Frenchmen,” who were the 
more numerous inhabitants of these remoter States. It is astonishing 
that the Dissenters do not see that Mr. Hume, who objected to the 
mention of God’s Providence in the preamble to an Act of Parliament, 
and the other professors of ultra-liberalism who abet them in their ad- 
voeacy of the *‘ Voluntary Principle,” are, in reality, the only true and 
loyal adherents of that principle, when they oppose with all their power, 
and with no small share of ridicule, the attempts which have of late 
years been made to enforce a better observance of the Sabbath by pains 
and penalties ; or, as they somewhat profanely express themselves, “to 
make men religious by act of parliament.” These men are, at least, con- 
sistent. If the Dissenters are still sceptical as to the legitimate results 
of the ‘‘ Voluntary Principle,” one example more, perhaps, will set 
them right ; it is that of an illustrious name— Milton; yet I do not 
think their cause will gain much by his example; for though a great 
poet, he was buta very poor divine, as his recently-discovered work on 
** Christian Doctrine” clearly shows. Arian, in his creed, carried his 
abhorrence of all interference with his religion far beyond the Quakers ; 
and, at length, rejected all visible communion with other sects, and lite- 
rally became a whole church unto himself. I believe he rejected all 
observance of one day above another: at any rate, we know he pro- 
fessed and wrote in defence of the most lax notions as to the sanctity 
and obligations of marriage, and the right and power of divorce. The dif- 
ference between him and other Dissenters seems chiefly to have consisted 
in this, that they have not, and he had, the moral courage to carry out 
the ‘“ Voluntary Principle” to its full extent, and its legitimate results. 

I willingly admit that there may be many among the clamourers for 
this principle, who contemplate no such extension of it ; yet if they, 
for the mere purpose of attaining some clear and well-defined object, 
adopt a dangerous and ill-defined principle, and attempt to carry it into 
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effect,—although they know that they lean for support upon men who 
intend to carry forward that principle for the attainment of objects from 
which they themselves would shrink,—are they not more guilty than 
their coadjutors ? These latter are at least sincere, and think the ends 
at which they aim highly desirable ; but the Dissenters, for a mere 
temporary object, and abhorring those ends, nevertheless adopt a 
principle which avowedly leads tothem. I say avowedly; for, Sir, 
however unpalatable the truth may be to the Dissenters, (and their ve- 
hement efforts to palliate, or excuse, or soften it down, show how very 
unpalatable it is,) still it isa truth that they have joined in a threefold 
union of Popery, Infidelity, and Dissent, for the attainment of their 
objects. Yet, is it possible that the aims of these three divisions of this 
unholy league ean be the same? What the “ Voluntary Principle” 
can signify in the mouth of a Romanist, I shall not inquire; the 
interpretation is, alas! sufficiently plain in the state of persecution in 
which all who dare oppose the Church of Rome in Ireland are at this 
moment living. Then for the other divisions, which, for want of 
a more appropriate word, I have designated by the name of Infi- 
delity, we have seen, in the above quotation, what is the ultimate 
aim of that party in the United States. Its aim is, not the mere se- 
verance of Church and State, not the mere reduction of all sects 
to one common level; but the destruction of Christianity itself, and 
the very fabric of social order. Such was the effect of precisely similar 
principles in the French Revolution; and for the existence of similar 
dark designs, not, perhaps, at present brought into form, but at least 
lurking in the hearts of many in this country, I appeal to the sarcas- 
tic bitterness with which all attempts at legislation on the Sabbath have 
been met, even in quarters where such language can be accounted for 
only from the depths of those secret wishes and promptings of the hearts 
from which it sprung. I appeal to the language occasionally heard 
at certain public meetings, chiefly frequented by the lower orders, and 
to the language of a portion of the press, circulated among them. He 
can know little of what is going on in this vast metropolis, and in our 
crowded manufacturing districts, who is ignorant of the extent of the 
bitterness with which, not merely Christianity, but property and law 
itself, are regarded by many, who are prepared to carry their opinions 
into practice, at whatever cost ! 

But, Sir, the Dissenters will assert, that they do not seek the destruc- 
tion of the Church, but only of its exclusive privileges. But can I give 
credit to them all alike for this intended forbearance? Sir, I am sorry to 
say I cannot : as, in the last division of this threefold league, there are 
some whose aims far outstrip the limits which the othcrs have prescribed 
to themselves ; so, among the Dissenters, I think I see indications of a 
design, on the part of some at least, of going far beyond this, which is 
the openly-avowed object. I have now lying before me The Patriot 
newspaper for November 10th, which is well known to be the great organ 
of the Dissenters. There is, comparatively speaking, very little matter 
of a political kind in this number—nearly the whole consists of matter 
intended to bear upon the Established Church, and written in language 
of such extreme bitterness, that one is forced to think that the support- 
ers of such a paper would never be satisfied with the simple destruction 
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of the exclusive privileges of that church. The language held at some 
of the public meetings reported in it, seems also to bear this construction. 
The Church is spoken of as one “directed by the spirit which had 
shed all the blood, and urged onall the persecution for conscience’ sake, 
since the time of the Eighth Harry. The history of the Church was 
(said the worthy speaker) written in tears and blood, and Churchmen 
were now consistently manifesting the same spirit which it had shown in 
times of their worthy King Henry, Elizabeth, Charles whom they called 
a martyr, and his successor Charles the Second.” I cannot express suf- 
ficiently my astonishment at the whole tone of exaggeration and bitter- 
ness, in which, judging from what I here read, the Dissenters indulge 
when speaking of the Church. They seem to me, by the very exaggeration 
of their sentiments, to have literally brought themselves into a belief of 
their truth: and then we know the result. Burke’s splendid description 
of the effect of such gross exaggerations on the minds of the French 
Revolutionists, which, by their very force and enormity, and ceaseless 
repetition, at length imposed even on the original utterers themselves, 
instantly recurs to my mind: we know these led to the utter extinction of 
the French church and priesthood “in tears and blood.” And, after all, 
this was no new thing—it had happened before ; the same exaggerated 
language and sentiments had been used of the Church of'England, in the 
conflict that preceded the great Rebellion; and their fruits were, not the 
mere stripping of the Church of certain exclusive privileges, but its per- 
secution, its attempted extinction ‘‘in tears and blood.” Judging from 
these precedents, 1 am not, surely, transgressing the bounds of reason 
in supposing that similar effects may again spring from like causes. In 
the great Rebellion there was toleration for all sorts of heresy, and every 
form of schism; nay, even for Atheism itself—but there was no tole- 
ration either for the people or priesthood of that church whose history 
was said to be written “ in tears and blood.” God forbid that I should 
ascribe principles to any men, which they abhor ; but, judging from 
every thing which passes under my observation, I must confess the 
belief, that the spirit by which the bulk of those are actuated who have 
arrayed themselves against the Church in the present day, is not the 
spirit of religious freedom and equality, but a spirit of extermination,— 
a spirit which would not shrink from the accomplishment of its designs, 
even by the cruelty of persecution, even by ‘tears and blood!” If itis 
still thought that I have exaggerated the feelings of bitterness against the 
Church which are entertained, and their possible effects, I would appeal 
to this very number of The Patriot, for my justification. The leading 
article is—what, Sir, can you imagine ?—not the political privileges or 
exclusive claims of the Church,—but—the doctrines of the Church. 
Surely, the doctrines of the Church are beyond the power and cognizance 
of men who belong to other denominations of those professing Chris- 
tianity! This interference of Dissenters with the most peculiar doctrines 
of the Church, shows that they do not intend to limit their attention 
to an alteration of the merely external relations of the Church, but to 
interfere with its doctrines themselves. As anatural consequence, per- 
secution must follow ; the Dissenters have proclaimed “a war against 
opinion,” as opinion merely, which is the most odious, and bitter, and 
hitherto has proved the most bloody, of all persecutions ! 
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The Dissenters, however, plead conscience for their resistance to the 
payment of church-rates. Now, not to mention the extraordinary dark- 
ness in which they have hitherto lived, and paid these rates, which 
they have only just discovered to be thus obnoxious, we may ask them, 
how far they are borne out by Scripture in their present course? “ Tri- 
bute to whom tribute is due,” is an injunction of holy writ ; and we 
never hear of the primitive Christians objecting to pay ‘‘dues”’ on these 
grounds. The expenses of the priesthood and sacrifices of the Roman 
empire were provided for at the public charge; yet, the first believers of 
the gospel did not refuse to pay their taxes on sucha plea. Taxes, 
lawfully levied by public authority, are binding on the conscience; if 
the applications of the sums thus levied be sinful, that sin is the 
sin of the magistrate, who thus applies them, and may be a good 
reason for seeking, by all lawful means, to alter the existing law ; 
but, while the law remains, to resist it is, in the language of inspi- 
ration, a resistance to “ the ordinance of God.” There is, however, 
a still further consideration in the present case. The various offi- 
cers who are paid out of church-rates, were appointed by the several 
parishes, and have been performing the duties of their several offices 
on the faith of such appointment; is it not, therefore, the highest in- 
justice to refuse them the accustomed remuneration? Warning should 
have been given them, at the time of their annual appointment, that if 
they undertook the office, they must do it gratuitously ; it is too late to 
refuse remuneration for services already authorised. Nor is this a mere 
hypothetical case ;—a gentleman was for two successive years appointed, 
on the very ground of his being a Reformer, to the office of church- 
warden. He was compelled by his office itself, and by local acts of 
parliament, to disburse very considerable sums out of his own pocket. 
In the mean time, the cry of the “ Voluntary System” was raised, and the 
very men who had elected him turned round and refused a rate to repay 
him the sums he had advanced ; and when he remonstrated against the 
injustice of such proceedings, and the respectable portion of the parish 
endeavoured, by voluntary contribution, to reimburse him, he was 
loudly assailed by Dissenters and Voluntaries, and a London print had 
the impudence to drag him through the mud of low abuse for his efforts 
even at a voluntary repayment. This gentleman is, I believe, Sir, per- 
sonally well known to yourself; and 1 am happy to refer you to him 
as an example of the injustice which the abettors of Voluntaryism are 
eapable of committing. If the cause were from Heaven itself, it must 
sink under the conduct of those who adhereto it. Every thing tends 
to show that it was raised on the mere spur of the moment, and for 
special purposes ; and that all the appeals to conscience, and justice, and 
the rights of religious freedom, were subsequently made to eover and 
conceal the real object, and to throw dust into the eyes of the people !— 
And, after all, as every farmer who pays tithes takes his land subject 
to this burden, and, if it had been tithe-free, would have had to pay some 
equivalent additional to his landlord, so every householder knew, when 
he took his house, that he took it subject to these rates ; there can there- 
fore be no hardship; and as to conscience, that might have been a 
sufficient plea for his declining to become a householder, but canbe no 
plea for his dishonesty in refusing the burdens which he has voluntarily 
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taken on himself. If, however, the hope of destroying the Church is 
deemed a sufficient apology for dishonesty, it may be well to ask the 
question, whether the abolition of these rates will effect that object ?— 
And here I must confess that I do not see how this end could be so 
effected. If church-rates were abolished this very day, the Church would 
still continue in all its external relation to the State, and, in its internal 
relation to its own members, much as at present. It appears, therefore, 
that consistency, and honesty, and common sense, and the religious 
peace of society, have all been set at defiance for no conceivable object 
—or, at least, for concealed objects and purposes, of which space, on 
the present occasion, prevents the dissussion. 

I cannot conclude this letter, Sir, without making two observations. 
I doubt not the Dissenters will vehemently deny any wish to meddle 
with the internal affairs of the Church ; yet whence, then, arises the stre- 
nuous efforts of the Dissenters of Manchester against the creation of a 
new diocese, of which Manchester is to be the See, according to the pro- 
position of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ? I have heard it said, that 
the very name of a Bishop of Manchester is ridiculous. Yet there is, in 
my estimation, no more absurdity in giving Manchester a bishop, than 
in giving the same town new members of parliament, as was recently 
done. The introduction of episcopacy into the United States, after their 
separation from this country, was also bitterly opposed by the Dissen- 
ters, although a numerous body of Christians had solicited it from the 
Church, All this tends to increase my confidence in the opinion before 
asserted, that if the Dissenters (I do not say all) and the other two 
divisions of the threefold league, limit their interference to the mere 
externals of the Church, it will be for the want of power, not of incli- 
nation, to go further ! A Frienp To ConsisTency. 


~~~ 


NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 
TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


My Lorp,—Having elsewhere pointed out to your lordship some 
few of the extraordinary provisions of the Registration and Tithe Acts, I 
proceed to make some observations on that for Marriages. If it be an 
object to the ruled to see clearly the feelings of their rulers, we have to 
express our thanks for the candid and open confession of yourself, and 
your friends, that your attachment to the Dissenters is such, that for the 
one absorbing purpose of satisfying their clamours, per fas et nefas, 
you esteem it but a small thing to throw in the desired degradation of 
the Church, as the gilding to induce them to swallow the nauseous pill 
of their own perfect liberty. Was, then, your lordship so little, so very 
little, acquainted with the whole subject, as to imagine for a moment 
that Dissenters really, for the most part, entertained any religious scruples 
against being married in one of God’s consecrated churches, by one of 
God’s apostolical ministers? No, my lord; their objection was,* and 





* See this, even as regards Socinians, in an admirable “ Letter to Lord Lansdowne, 
on the policy of his proposed bill relative to the Marriage of Dissenters.” By a Mem- 
ber of the Church of England. York: Wolstenholme. London: Rivington. 1823. 8¥0. 
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by every respectably-informed person was understood to be, the infe- 
riority it implied, an inferiority which the Jaws of England affected not, 
not wished to deny, lest therein they should be running counter. to the 
laws of God. But supposing even you were thus deluded, surely your 
eyes, my lord, must have been, unwillingly perhaps, but forcibly opened 
by the conduct of Mr, Wilkes, above alluded to, when as the repre- 
sentative of dissent, and, in its name, he declined accepting this very 
marriage bill at all, if coupled with the condition, that in demanding the 
benefit of it, each claimant should state his right as a Dissenter! . Did 
your lordship, then, when you thereupon coolly ate up your own 
clause, rescinded your own measure, imagine that for once that body 
was ashamed of the name in which it professes to glory? Or did you 
see, as every one else did, that the design was, by opening the new- 
marriage houses to Churchmen also, thereby to confound themselves and 
us, whom they secretly look up to, in one mass, and thus draw away, 
by at. least a first step, their wiser and humbler brethren from allegiance 
to their spiritual and scriptural mother? And it was for such as these, 
an incalculably small part of the population, who thus, even to your 
lordship and parliament, laughed at the idea of ‘‘ relief” for themselves, 
and seornfully rejected it: it was at their dictation, and to gratify 
their hostile desires, that your lordship thought fit to make an attack 
on the religion of the country at large, and on that Church, which by its 
establishment, that country has solemnly pronounced to be, car’ loynr, 
the church of Christ! If Mahomet cannot get to the mountain, the 
mountain is to be cut down to meet Mahomet! “ Heaven forbid that I 
should ever sit on a tribunal where my friends should find no more 
favour than strangers,” has been indeed an admirable text for your 
adoption. But to the Bill itself, cl. 1.—Your lordship may possibly 
imagine that the canons of which you here speak, being established by 
the two superior bodies of the State, the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the inferior Commons house, under the sanction of the head of all 
three, the king, are of course by the same powers revocable. If so, 
however, you are to be assured that the reverse is the truth. They 
were, and are, the regulations of the church within herself, established 
by her own convocation, and are no more subject to the brief authority 
of the ephemeral holder of office, than are her doctrines or her services. 
Your lordship might, with exactly the same show of reason, honesty, 
or delicacy, attempt morally to free a contracting party from his solemn 
promises and agreements, because, perhaps, the deed on which they 
were recorded wanted the legal] stamp to enforce their observance ! 
And your lordship thinks, peradventure, that, being told by such plenary 
authority that they may dispense with the requisitions of the church, 
the Clergy will without cause or object, without reason given, or adyan- 
tage to any party in the State assigned, be delighted to break away 
from their guide, their parent, and their friend, to violate her injunctions, 
and, of sheer wantonness, rebel against her ordinances! Alas! my lerd, 
how little, how rather nothing, kuow you; how nothing have you been 
even taught, by late and painful experience, of the spirit that animates 
the faithful and loyal Churchman ; as little truly as of that which moves 
your own prolegés of dissent !—Your lordship has throughout the Bill 
clearly and properly distinguished between the Church of England with 
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her chapels, and the registered marriage-houses, (c. 1, 11, 16, 34, &c.) 
Nor have you given authority to any registrar to issue a license of 
marriage available in the former. What means, then, the conclusion of 
c. 39, that ‘every person who shall knowingly and wilfully solemnize 
any marriage (except by license) within twenty-one days after the entry 
of the notice to the superintendent registrar as, aforesaid, or if the mar- 
riage is by license within seven days after such entry, shall be guilty’ of 
felony!” Your lordship surely makes the crime of felony too cheap and 
common! In the Registration Bill, c.43, you inflicted the guilt and 
penalty thereof on any thoughtless and unfortunate subject who de- 
stroyed the copied entry of a register, which, having purchased, he no 
longer needed ; and now you propose the same kind measure for every 
Clergyman who marries a parishionerafter the manner of his forefathers, 
with banns published six weeks before, or an ordinary’s license just 
issued, simply because the said bridegroom hus been previously tamper- 
ing with the new registrar; and having quitted him in disgust,’ has 
referred to the more regular ordinances of the Church! Your‘lordship 
knows not, perhaps, how arduous a task, and how serious enemies, you 
were imposing on your head official in your 19th clause : whereby, “if 
it appear to him that any licensed building has been disused for the 
public religious worship of the congregation in whose behalf it was 
registered, the registry thereof may be cancelled, or transferred to any 
other building frequented in its room by said congregation.” Your 
lordship must then be told of the quarrels and dissensions so frequent 
among your protegés, of the change of doctrine in the preacher con- 
demned by half his hearers, of the attractions of new and opposite 
teachers, and similar kindred occurrences not seldom the cause of a 
** split” in such bodies ; so that while some remain in the old, the rest, 
perhaps the larger portion, get up a new building. Nay, you must be 
reminded of the innumerable chapels licensed for Trinitarian dissent, 
which have gradually sunk into Socinian infidelity. Thus is your 
official placed in a distinct dilemma, on either horn of which he may 
impale himself. 





“ Caude pilos ut equine 
Paullatim vello, demo unum demo etiam unum, 
Dum cadat elusus ratione ruentis acervi.” 


What shall he do, if the twenty householders who gained the certi- 
ficate retire, and the rest remain ? or, if the majority are to be the test, 
how shall he register and unregister each by turns, according to the 
motions of a proverbially fluctuating mass? or, if your lordship means 
that total desertion can alone vitiate the privilege, how absurd will be 
the result, when the appointment of a Socinian as above by two or three 
leading members has driven away two-thirds, and left them in their 
new chapel registerless, and subject to all your lordship’s supposed 
horrors of an actual marriage in a church for a whole year! Truly, 
your lordship seems but little aware of the difficulty of binding the 
medern Proteus; surely you might have devised some more* suitable and 


* Pope's Moral Essays, Ep. 2, J. 17—20. 
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self-adjusting cobwebs, than the solemn statutes and serious institutions 
of England. On the strange English of the act, and the devotional 
character of the notice to be affixed to our chapels of license for mar- 
riage, in happy imitation of the custom of dealers in marine stores, it is 
not worth while to dwell. But not so easily must escape the godless 
provision of the 20th and 21st clauses. Is there, then, really less that 
requires religious principle, Jess that calls upon its sacred spirit, less 
that needs the Divine blessing, less that demands an open solemn pro- 
fession of christian sincerity, feeling, and intention, in uniting one’s self, 
till death alone dissolves the tie, to a sharer of your joys, a soother of 
your griefs, a mother of your children, to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, a mistress of your home, to be a blessing 
or a snare in every future day ; is there less in this, than in bequeathing 
the mere goods you leave behind to surviving friends; so that the Lord 
is to be called on as witness in the latter case, his very existence and 
his government forgotten altogether in the former? Is all to be a civil 
contract? Is Marriage no longer to be solemnized as heretofore, “ reve- 
rently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly,” and in the “ acknowledged fear of 
God,” but with exactly the importance wherewith a servant is hired and 
no more, or “like the brute beasts that have no understanding ?” And 
this—this is the modern legislation in a christian country! Nay, my 
lord, the subject will bear no trifling ! 
I am, my Lord, &c. &c. &c. 
A Lover oF THE QUIET GOOD SENSE OF OUR FoREPATHERs, 


LINES WRITTEN IN THE CHURCH-YARD OF RICHMOND, 
YORKSHIRE, BY HERBERT KNOWLES, 


Who died, Etat. 19, Feb. 17, 1817. 





“It is good for us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles; one 
for Thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias.” —Matt. xvii. 4. 





Meruinks it is good to be here : 
If thou wilt, let us build—but for whom ? 

Nor Extas nor Moss appear, 
But the shadows of eve that encompass the gloom, 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 


Shall we build to Ambition? Oh, no! 
Affrighted he shrinketh away ; 

For, see! they would pin him below, 
In a small narrow cave and begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 

















Lines written by Herbert Knowles. 


To Beauty? Ah, no! —she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before— 
Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore, 


For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 


Shall we build to the purple of Pride— 
The trappings which dizen the proud ? 
Alas! they are all laid aside— 
And here’s neither dress nor adornment allowed, 


But the long winding-sheet, and the fringe of the shroud. 


To Riches? Alas! ’tis in vain— 
Who hid, in their turn have been hid— 

The treasures are squandered again— 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid, 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin-lid. 


To the pleasures which Mirth can afford,— 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 

Ah! here is a plentiful board ! 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here ! 


Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 
Ah, no! they have withered and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above,— 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied ! 


Unto Sorrow? The dead cannot grieve,— 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which compassion itself could relieve ! 
Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, or fear,— 
Peace, Peace, is the watch-word, the only one here! 


Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah, no! for his empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow ! 
Beneath, the cold dead, and around, the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


The first tabernacle to Hore we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise! 

The second to Fairn, which ensures it fulfilled,— 
And the third to the Lams of the great sacrifice, 


Who bequeathed us them both when he rose to the skies ! 
Oct. 7th, 1816, 
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No. XLV.—ON THE RIGHTS OF ASSIGNEES.* 
Bisnop v. Flatcn, Clerk. CHurer v. HATCH. 


Ty the first of these cases, a rule was 
obtained in Michaelmas term, 1833, 
calling on the plaintiff to show cause 
why the sequestration granted to him 
by the Lord Bishop of Winchester 
against the defendant’s benefice of 
Sutton, should not be set aside; and 
on cause being shown during the said 
term, the court ordered the facts and 
the question upon them to be turned 
into a special case. The case was in 
substance as follows :— 

The defendant, the rector of Sutton, 
in the county of Surrey and diocese of 
Winchester, was arrested for debt, and 
held to bail. He surrendered in dis- 
charge of his bail, and went into cus- 
tody on the 12th of November 1832, 
When in prison, he petitioned the in- 
solvent debtors’ court for his discharge, 
and on the same day, November 28th, 
1832, executed a conveyance and 
assignment of his effects to the provi- 
sional assignee, as the statute 7 G. 4, 
c. 57, s. 11, requires. The convey- 
ance was in the form prescribed by 
the statute. In February 1833 he 
signed and filed his schedule, and the 
matters of the petition and schedule 
were heard by the above-mentioned 
court on the 15th of April and 14th 
of May following, on which latter day 
the court, by an order of adjudication 
bearing date the said 14th of May, 
declared the insolvent entitled to the 
benefit of the act, and adjudged him 


to be discharged out of custody, He 
was accordingly discharged. 

After the assignment to the provi- 
sional assignee, the said court ap- 
pointed Frederick Webb and Thomas 
Thorpe Fallows, two of the creditors, 
assignees of the estate and effects. of 
the insolvent; and by assignment exe- 
cuted on the 29th of April 1833, all 
the said estate, and all other the pre- 
mises comprised in the former assign- 
ment, were duly conveyed and assigned 
to Webb and Fallows, in trust for the 
creditors of the insolvent, according 
to the act. The said debts, to the 
amount of 9000/., remained unpaid 
when this case was stated, 

Before the conveyance to the pro- 
visional assignee, viz., on the 15th of 
November 1832, the plaintiff com- 
menced the action in which this case 
was entitled, to recover 500/., due on 
a bond executed in 1824. The cause 
was tried on the 29th of January 1833, 
and a verdict found for the plaintiff 
for 500/.; and subsequently to the 
above-mentioned conveyance to the 
provisional assignee, but before the 
said order of adjudication, viz., ou the 
8th of February 1833, the plaintiff 
signed judgment for 500/., and 74/. 10s. 
costs, upon which, and before the 
order of adjudication, viz., on the 
18th of February 1833, he sued out a 
writ of sequestrari facias, directed to 
the Bishop of Winchester, who, on 





* The assignees of an insolvent Clergyman do not acquire any right to his bene- 
fice, or the income of it, by the assignment, nor untii they have obtained a seques- 
tration, as direeted by 7 G. 4, c. 57, s. 28, after adjudication by the insolvent debtors’ 
court on such insolvent’s petition. An individual judgment creditor may sequester 
the benefice for his own debt, notwithstanding the assignment to the provisional 
assignee; and the assignees, after adjudication, are not entitled to set aside the 
sequestration of such creditor, or to claim precedence over it for a sequestration 


issued by them pursuant to the act. 


Sect 34. of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, 7G. 4, c 57, enacts, that where a prisoner 
who applies for his discharge under that act shall have executed any warrant of 
attorney to confess judgment, no creditor obtaining judgment thereupon shall, after 
the oo oe a of the debtor, avail himself of any execution issued or to be issued 

ic 


on su 


judgment, by seizure and sale, or by sale, of his property: Held, that the 


sequestration of an ecelesiastical benefice is not an execution within this clause. 
When the court is moved to set aside the sequestration of a benefice, issued by the 
bishop—Quzre, Whether the bishop must be made a party to the rule ? 




















the 1st of March following, granted 
the plaintiff a sequestration’ against 
the defendaut’s rectory of Sutton, for 
the purpose of levying the said debt 
and costs. *‘Phe’ plaintiff was men- 
tioned in the insolvent’s schedule as 
a detaining creditor for the said sums 
of 5004. and 742. 10s., and in the same 
schedule the value of the rectory, in- 
cluding tithes, fees, and pew-rents, 
was estimated at 600/. a year. 

The assignees, after the adjudica- 
tion, requested the Bishop of Win- 
chester to grant them a sequestration 
of the profits of the benefices for pay- 
ment of the debts; but the bishop 
declined doing so till the validity of 
the sequestrations already issued 
should have been determined. At 
the time of the application, several 

equestrations had issued besides that 

of the plaintiff, all which, the assignees 
contended, were void. And the point 
made by them as to the present se- 
questration was that, after the assign- 
ment to the provisional assignee, any 
process sued out by an individual 
creditor for the purpose of sequester- 
ing the profits of the benefice to satisfy 
his own debt, was invalid. 

In the case of Chuter v. Hatch, a 
rule had also been obtained, calling 
on the plaintiff to show cause why a 
sequestration against the same hene- 
fice, on a judgment entered up by the 
plaintiff on a warrant of attorney, 
should not be set aside, and why the 
sequestrator should not pay over to 
the assignees all sums of money which 
he had received by virtue of the se- 
questration. Upon cause being shown 
against this rule, in Michaelmas term, 
1833, the court directed a special case 
to be stated; and it was agreed, and 
ordered by the court, that in the mean 
time the sequestrator should continue 
to receive the profits of the benefice, 
and should keep an account. 

This case set out the same facts 
and dates as were contained in Bishop 
v. Hatch, respecting the arrest and 
discharge of the defendant, the ap- 
pointment of assignees, and the suc- 
cessive assignments. It then stated 
that, in January 1824, the defendant 
gave the plaintiff a warrant Of attor- 
ney to enter up judgment for 1200/. 
asa security for a certain annuity, 
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and if .was declared by the said war- 
rant of attorney, that whenever the 
said annuity or any part thereof should 
be in arrear twenty days, the plaintiff 
should. be at’ liberty to’ $ue out such 
execution or executions as he should 
think fit, for the recovery of such ar- 
rears. Judgment was entered up on 
the 12th of November 1824. The 
warrant of attorney aud judgment 
were mentioned in the defendant’s 
schedule, and the plaintiff was therein 
stated to be a creditor to the amount 
of 5521. for arrears of the annuity 
secured by such warrant of attorney, 
On the 3d of November 1832, the 
plaintiff, having previously sued out a 
testatum fi. fa. on the judgment (to 
which the sheriff of Surrey returned 
nulla bona, and that the defendant 
was a beneficed clergyman, having no 
goods or chattels, nor any lay fee 
within his bailiwick), caused a writ of 
sequestrari facias to issue, founded on 
the said return, directed to the Bishop 
of Winchester, and indorsed to levy 
4911. and costs of sequestration and 
levy, which last-mentioned writ was 
duly left with the registrar of the dio- 
cese, and the sequestration bespoken 
on the 3d of November 1832. On 
the Sth of December 1832, the bishop 
granted to Juhn Charles Hail, gent., 
the plaintiff's attorney, a sequestra- 
tion of the defendant’s rectory, dated 
the 6th of the same month; and the 
said J. C. Hall gave a bond to the 
bishop, with condition that he should 
well and truly collect the fruits, tithes, 
profits, and emoluments of the said 
parish church of Sutton, and cause 
the said church to be sufficient! 
served, and should make a true an 
perfect account, &c., and indemnify 
the bishop and his officers. - The said 
J.C. Hall, in the performance of his 
duty as sequestrator, had received 
considerable sums on account of the 
tithes and other profits of the berteéfice, 
and had also necessarily expended 
considerable sunis. The tithes are 
compounded for by fixed annual pay- 
ments. 

The case then stated an application 
made to the bishop by, the. assignees 
fur a sequestration, and that. he had 
refused to grant it tlk the walidity of 
those already issued should have been 
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decided upon by this court: that 
several other sequestrations had issued 
when the application was made, over 
all of which, including that obtained 
by Bishop, the uestration of the 
present pleineidt had priority; and all 
of which, the assignees contended, 
were invalid for the same reasons as 
were assigned in the present case; 
except Bishop's, to which only one of 
those reasons applied. 

The assignees contended that the 
present sequestration was invalid, first, 
on the ground stated in Bishop's case ; 
and, secondly, by section 34 of the 
act, 7G 4,¢.57. The plaintiff main- 
tained, first, that the bishop and the 
sequestrator ought to have been origi- 
nally made parties to the rule; and, 
secondly, that the sequestration was 
valid, and that the assignees, till they 
also obtained one, had no claim on 
the estate, and even then, no title to 
priority. The question for the opinion 
of the court (subject to the preliminary 
objection) was, whether Chuter’s se- 
questration were valid, and whether 
the assignees were entitled to have 
the money received under it paid to 
them, or any other order made respect- 
ing the same for their benefit. The 
two cases came on together for argu- 
ment in the present term. A question 
being made which party should begin, 
the court said they would, in each 
case, first hear the counsel in support 
of the sequestration. , 

Harrison for the plaintiff Bishop. 
The assignees must contend that the 
defendant's ecclesiastical goods vested 
in them by the assignment to the 
provisional assignee ; the plaintiff 
maintains that nothing could pass to 
them till the adjudication of the insol- 
vent debtor's court. The effect of 
7 G.4, c. 57, s. 11, which directs the 
conveyance to the provisional assignee, 
is to place him (and the subsequent 
assi who take by conveyance 
from hint) on the ane oe ey 

réperty of this kind, with other judg- 
oak Gedltors. By section 28, the 
adjudication of the insolvent debtors’ 
court is, to the assignees, whata les ari 
facias would be to another creditor; 
though the writ of sequestration, 
grounded u the adjudication of 
the court, iffors from an ordinary 
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execution, inasmuch as the writ is a 
continuing one, und so framed, that 
the service of the church may be pro- 
vided for out of the receipts of the 
benefice, and the other ecclesiastical 
charges properly defrayed, which 
would not be done if the creditors might 
from time to time levy the whole pro- 
ceeds. But every judgment creditor 
is likewise entitled to a sequestration 
by virtue of his judgment; and_ the 
ordinary rules as to priority must pre- 
vail as Pitch him and the assignees, 
ualess there be any thing in the invol- 
vent act which expressly prevents it; 
and nothing of that kind appears. The 
legislature has shownits jealousy of any 
interference by the assignees, as such, 
with ecclesiastical endowments, by 
the clause in sect. 22, where the right 
of nomination to any vacant ecclesi- 
astical benefice is excepted from 
among those powers and trusts which 
the assignees may execute in place of 
the insolvent. The only authority by 
which the assignees can take eccle- 
siastical property is the twenty-eighth 
section of this act; for before such a 
clause was introduced into the insol- 
vent acts, they could not seize the 
profits of a benefice; Arbuckle v. 
Cowtan: nor could they reach the 
half pay of an officer, till a remedy 
was in like manner provided by the 
legislature; Flarty v. Odlum. Now, 
by sect. 28, the assignees, to avail 
themselves of the profits of a benefice, 
must obtain a sequestration as there 
directed ; and for obtaining it, the 
adjudication of the insolvent debtors’ 
court is a condition precedent. A 
creditor who has sequestered before 
that condition has been fulfilled, must 
enjoy the benefit of his priority. If 
the provisional assignee takes the 
profits of the benefice by virtue of the 
assignment to him, his title is defeasi- 
ble at any time by the dismissal of 
the insolvent’s petition ; and while he 
so holds, there can be no certain pro- 
vision made for the cure being served 
and the ecclesiastical charges defray- 
ed; but when a sequestration is 

tained, a bond is always given to the 
bishop for the due fulfilment of these 
objects. This shows that a sequestra- 
tion is the proper medium, and it is the 
one contemplated by the legislature, 

















through which assignees, like other 
creditors, are to avail themselves of 
ecclesiastical property; and the statute 
says that the assignees may adupt 
this course after the adjudication of 
the insolvent debtors’ court, but not 
before, 

J. L. Adolphus contra. The present 
application is conformable to the in- 
tention of the laws relative to insol- 
vents, that the debtor shall obtain his 
liberty by giving up to his creditors, 
for equal distribution, all the property 
(with some trifling exceptions) whic 
he possessed when he applied for his 
discharge. If the argument on the 
other side prevail, a beneficed clergy- 
man, who has judgment creditors, 
may gain his release without fulfilling 
this condition ; for those creditors may 
obtain a payment iu full, to the disad- 
vantage of the others, and yet the 
debtor be discharged as to all. The 
words of sect. 11 are very compre- 
hensive, and seem calculated—as Lord 
Tenterden said, in Wright v. Fairfield, 
of the twelfth and sixty-third sections 
of the bankrupt. act, 6 G. 4, c. 16,— 
* to give the assignees, for the advan- 
tage of the creditors, every beneficial 
matter belonging to the estate.”’ This 
intention is further shown by the lan- 
guage of sections 16, 19, 24, 70, and 
the form of assignment at the conclu- 
sion of the act. The question then 
is, how far the general operation of 
sect. 11 is modified by the proviso in 
sect, 28, That proviso of itself seems 
to show. that the legislature thought 
an express limitation necessary, to 
prevent ecclesiastical property trom 
passing at once, under the eleventh 
section. The words are, that nothing 
in that act contained shall entitle the 
assignees to the income of any bene- 
fice for the purposes of the act; pro- 
vided always, that it shall be lawful 
for the assignees to obtain a seques- 
tration, and the order of adjudication 
shall be a warrant for granting it. The 
meaning is, that the assignees shall 
not, by virtue of the other clauses, be 
entitled absolutely to the income; but 
it does not prevent their taking, froin 
the time of the assignment, such an 
interest and right in the property as 
excludes all other creditors, though 
the right is not perfected, so as to be 
VOL, XIX. NO. III. 
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brought, into actual operation, till the 
adjudication of the. insolvent debtors’ 
court, The meaning. of; the, clause 
may be judged of from its objects; An 
incumbent. has. but. a qualified .pro- 
perty in the fruits of his benefice; he 
must devote a part of them, if it 
become necessary, to ecclesiastical 
purposes, as repairing rhe parsouage- 
house, and providing for the service 

of the cure, where he himself is unable 

to perform it; and if. he will not. so 

employ them, the bishop may take, 
and apply them to these purposes, ; by 

sequestration, Now it, by assigninent 

under the insolvent act, the assignees 

became absolutely entitled to the in- 

come of the benefice, no t of it 

could any longer be compulsorily ap- 

propriated to those purpuses; and the 

assignees would be more completely 

masters of the ecclesiastical property 

than the incumbent himself had been. 

To avoid this, the twenty-eighth secr 

tion is introduced. The proceeding 

there directed is by sequestration, 

which preserves to the bishop his 

proper control over the funds, while it 

delivers to the assignees so much of 
them as is not required for ecclesi- 

astical uses. The assignees, then, 

acquire by the assignment a right, 

capable of being enforced in the man- 
ner pointed out by section 28, to such 

part of the income of the benefice as 

may prove applicable, under the sanc- 

tion of the bishop’s officer, to the 

payment of the debts. And if the 

assignment vests to them any right on 

behalf of the general body of creditors, 

an individual creditor cannot after- 

wards seize the property fur his own 

debt. There are other instanees where 

the assignees, by this act, clearly be- 

come entitled to certain descriptions 

of property under the assignment, but 

the reducing of it,inte possession de- 

pends on proceedings to, be subse-_ 
quently taken ; sections16 and 27. 1f 
the title of the assignees in this, case 

does not come to them by the gssigh- . 
ment, how does it accrue? The. 
twenty-eighth section does not provide 

that any title shall vest by. the adju- 
dication, but merely that it shall be a 

warrant for execution, which i 

a right of recovery a existing, 

and partly carried into effect by course 
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of law. The sequestration is to issue 
“as the same might have been issued 
upon any writ of levari facias, founded 
upon any judgment against such pri- 
soner.” Arbuckle v. Cowtan is no 
authority on the other side. The ques- 
tion there was, under a former insol- 
vent act, 37. G.3, c. 112, whether or 
not the assignees of an insolvent vicar 
so far succeeded to his ecclesiastical 
rights that they could bring assumpsit 
for use and occupation against his 
lessee of the vicarage-house; and it 
was held that they could not. Lord 
Alvanley there says, “ That a private 
ercditor should be able to avail him- 
self of a writ of sequestration for the 


purpose of satisfying his debt out of 


the benefice of a clergyman, and yet 
that where the legislature has vested 
the whole property of the debtor in 
assignees for the benefit of the credi- 
tors in general, those assignees should 
not have any power to affect his bene- 
fice, would “certainly be an anomaly 
in the law. Whether there be any 
means of obviating this anomaly I will 
not pretend to say.” He appears to 
recognise the claim of the assignees to 
this kind of property ; the difficulty he 
suggests is in rendering it available. 
After stating that no instance has 
been found in which proceedings 
against a benefice have taken place 
under a commission of bankrupt, he 
adds, «* Nor shall I undertake to point 
out in what manner the assignees in 
this case must proceed, But although 
there may be difficulties in the mode 
of proceeding, we are not therefure to 
hold that the nature of the property 
which a Clergyman bas in his benetice 
is changed by the operation of an 
insolvent act, or that the assignees 
under such an act will be entitled to 
demand and receive ecclesiastical 
dues.”” The next insolvent act which 
passed was the general one of 53G. 3, 
c. 102; and in that, for the first time, 
a clause is introduced (s. 27,) in nearly 
the same words as section 28 of the 
present act, and containing also a pro- 
vision as to the pay of military and 
other officers, similar to that in sect. 29 
of the act now in force. There can 
be little doubt that, as the latter was 
intended to meet the difficulty raised 
by the case of Flarty 7. Odlum, so the 


former was introduced to remove the 
anomaly coniplained of by Lord Al- 
vanley m Arbuckle v.Cowtan; and it 
must be presumed that the legislature 
meant to do this effectually. But to 
provide that the assignees may apply 
tor and obtain a sequestration of the 
profits of the benefice, for which the 
adjudication shall be a warrant; is 
nugatory in a case where there are 
judgment creditors, unless it be taken 
to mean that the assignees exclusively 
shall be entitled to such sequestration. 
‘They are precluded from obtaining it 
till after the adjudieation, which, by 
the statute, may be delayed many 
months ; the judgment- -creditor being 
under no such restriction, may, accord- 
ing to the argument for the plaintiff, 
apply for a sequestration immediately ; 
and he has always warning to do so, 
for the act (sect. 42,) directs that 
notice of the insolvent’s petition and 
of the time of hearing shall be given to 
every creditor named in the schedule 
whose debt amounts to 54 If, there- 
fore, the construction relied upen on 
the other side is to prevail, the clauses 
just referred to, combined with the 
twenty-eighth section, seem expressly 
contrived, in a case like the present, 
to defeat assignees and frustrate the 
general policy of the statute. 

Shee, for Chuter, First, the present 
application is irregular, inasmuch as 
the bishop was not made a party to 
the rule. The assignees are, in effect, 
calling for a distribution of ecclesias- 
tical property by lay hands. Their 
application in this case is, that all 
sums of money received: under the 
sequestration may be paid over to 
them. This would leave nothing for 
the service of the cure. There is no 
instance of such a rule having been 
granted. [Lord Denman,C.J. If we 
make such a rule absolute, we cannot 
assign a provision for the cure; and | 
do not see how we can modify the 
rule.} | ‘The proper application, if the 
parties were entitled to make it, would 
be that the bishop should give them 
precedence over the other creditors: 
but the bishop ought to have been 
called upon to show cause, and to 
return how much he had levied. This 
was the course taken in Bennett v. 
Apperley, and Rex v. The Bishop of 


























London. So in Marsh v. Fawcett the 
rule nisi was directed to the bishop. 
Then, as to the points taken by the 
assignees. It is said that Chuter’s 
sequestration is void by 7G. 4, c. 57. 
3.34, being an execution on a judg- 
ment entered upon a warrant of at- 
torney, and having issued after the 
insolvent was in prison. But the 
sequestrari facias issued on the 3d of 
November, when the insolvent was 
still at large; and that is the only pro- 
cess which the parties can inquire 
into betore this court. They cannot 
bring in question here the validity of 
the sequestration, which is the bishop’s 
process, and merely ecclesiastical. 
{| Panke, J. lt would be void by the 
statute, if the clause applies.] It does 
vot apply to a sequestration, but only 
to such process as may issue out of 
the court in which the judgment is 
obtained. The section reters to exe- 
eutions of which the creditor avails 
himself by seizure and sale: that can- 
not have been meant to include the 
sequestration of a benefice, where it 
may very probably happen that there 
is neither seizure norsale. Nor can it 
be extended to cases like the present, 
where a warrant of attorney has been 
given long before the insolvency, to 
secure a just debt: the object of the 
legislature was to prevent the debtor 
trom giving a preference to any par- 
ticular creditor by an instrument exe- 
cuted at the time of the insolvency. 
[Patreson, J. The act only refers to 
the issuing of process during the short 
interval of time between the surrender 
to prison and the assigument. A just 
creditor, who has obtained his judg- 
ment by means of a verdict, may seize 
even during the imprisonment.] A 
cognovit or warrant of attorney might 
be given on as good grounds as a ver- 
dict. [Parke, J. The clause is ex- 
press as to them. It is like sect. 108, 
of the bankrupt act, 6G, 4 c. 16.] 
Process against an ecclesiastical be- 
nefice is not within the clause, If it 
extends to a sequestration, it might 
even be said to include an eligit. (Le 
then proceeded to argue the point be- 
fore discussed in Bishop v. Hatch.) 

J. L. Adolphus contra. In the cases 
cited, where the bishop was made a 
party to the rule, the ob’ect of the 
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application was to have, something 
dove by him; that is not so here, and 
therefore it was unnecessary. that he 
should be called upon. The only ob- 
ject here 4s to set aside process which 
the bishop. has issued ministerially, 
being, in the exercise of this part. ef 
his duties, as it is often said, “an 
ecclesiastical sheriff.” The sheriff, in 
ordinary cases is not made a party 
to a rule for setting aside process. 
[ Parke, J. Is there any precedent for 
setting aside a sequestration without 
making the bishop a party to the rule 7] 
Britten v, Wait is one, There a se- 
questration had issued, and money 
had been received under it; .and this 
court stayed proceedings on. the. se- 
questration; yet the bishop was not 
made a party. And there have lately 
been several other applications to the 
court (in Flight v, Salter and other 
cases of that class) where the setting 
aside of the bishop's sequestration ne- 
cessarily formed part of the rules, and 
yet it does not appear that he. was 
ealled upon to show cause. [LitrLe- 
DALE, J. When a sequestration issues, 
it is his duty to see that the cure is 
provided for out of the proceeds. ] 
That reason for making him a party 
might have been urged in Britten v. 
Wait, but does not seem to have been 
insisted upon, though the court ulti- 
mately made a rule for taking an 
account before the master of the pro- 
fits received under the sequestration. 
[Lirrtepate, J. Suppose the bishop 
had actually paid over money.] The 
court, on referring the matter to the 
master, might easily shape the rule so 
as to protect the bishop. Then, as to 
the effect of the thirty-fourth section. 
[¢ cannot be contended that a seques- 
tration is not an execution; and whe- 
ther or not the plaintiff in this case 
has actually enforced it. by seizure 
and sale can make no diflerence. 
The common form of a sequestration 
granted by the bishop is given in Zidd’s 
Practical Forms, chap. 41, and that 
empowers the sequestrator to levy aud 
sell ; and where process has been taken 
out, conferring this power, it would be 
strange to say that the validity of the 
execution, under sect, 84, depended 
upon the point whether or mot. the 
power of selling bad in fact : been 
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exercised at thé time when the case 
came before the court. The true ques- 
tion on this point would be, whether an 
execution had been taken out which, 
if not always enforced by seizure and 
sale, might at any time be so. But 
the Jegislature clearly intended that 
after an insolvent went to prison, no 
judgment on a cognovit or warrant of 
attorney should in any way be made 
available against his estate by execu- 
tion. The words as to seizure and 
sale were introduced fer the purpose 
of distinctly expressing that the -ere- 
ditor should not only seize and sell, 
but that, even if he had already seized, 
he shouid not proceed to a sale. If 
there were any ambiguity in the clause, 
itis removed hy the concluding words : 
“but that any person or persons to 
whom any sum or sums of money 
shall be due in respect of any such 
warrant of attorney or cognovit actio- 
nem, shall and may be a creditor or 
creditors for the same under this act.” 
If the party may in any way possess 
himself of the property on his indivi- 
dual account, it is contradictory to 
say that he shall come in as a creditor 
under the act. In the case of a se- 
questration, therefore, as in other in- 
stances, the words of this clause, as 
was said by Tinpat C.J. in Groves 
v. Cowham, * effect a statutory super- 
sedeas of the execution.” It must be 
admitted that the assignees are not at 
present in a situation toask for sucha 
rule as was originally prayed; but if 
the rights of the parties are ascertained 
by the judgment of the Court, there 
will probably be nodifficulty in shaping 
a satisfactory rule. 

Lord Denman, C.J. The case of 
Chuter v. Hatch is full of difficulties, 
and the court will take time to con- 
sider it. With regard to the former 
case, it appears to me that the eleventh 
and twenty-eighth sections of the act 
7G. 4, c. 57, must be read together ; 
and the latter section expressly says, 
“that nothing in that act shall extend 
to entitle the assignees of the estate of 
any such prisoner, being a beneficed 
Clergyman, to the income of such 
benefice, for the purposes of this act.” 
It is quite clear, therefore, that by 
virtue of the assignment that income 
does not pass. But then it is added, 


that it shall be lawful for the assignees 
to apply for and obtain a sequestration 
of the profit of such benefice for pay- 
ment of the debts, and the order of 
adjudication made in pursuance of the 
act shall be a sufficient warrant for 
granting it; and such ‘sequestration 
shall bé issued, as it might have been 
issued upon a levari facias founded 
upon a judgment. But how is that?! 
Subject, certainly, to other writs of 
execution which have a priority; and 
a creditor who has levied any thing 
under such a writ, is entitled to retain 
it against the assignees. I think, 
therefore, it is quite clear the rule 
must be discharged. 

Lirriepace, J. I am clearly of the 
same opinion. The proviso of the 
twenty-eighth section operates merely 
as an exception to what is enacted in 
the eleventh, and inust be read as if 
introduced at the end of it. The legis- 
lature does not deprive the assignees 
altogether of this kind of property ; 
but, till the adjudication, they are not 
in a condition to proceed against it. 
After adjudication they may, but until 
then there is nothing to prevent other 
creditors from suing out execution in 
the ordinary way. 

Parke, J. I never felt any doubt 
on this case. The two sections must 
be read together, and the effect of 
them is, that by the general assign- 
ment the fruits of a benefice do not 
pass: the assignees can only lay claim 
to them under the latter clause of the 
twenty-eighth section, and in the man- 
ner there pointed ont, after adjudica- 
tion. They only stand in the situation 
of judgment creditors from that time 
and have no other right of priority. 
Great inconvenience has resulted from 
the doctrine of relation back, and 
there are no words in the act to ren- 
der it admissible in the present case. 
By sect. 28, the adjudication is put in 
the place of a judgment, and the assig- 
nees, on obtaining a sequestration, 
stand in the same situation as if it had 
issued on a ievari facias upon such 
judgment. 

Patteson, J. The provisions of this 
act are certainly contradictory; and 
when tlis case was last argued, I 
thought that a decision, such as I am 
uow obliged to come tv, would be so 
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much at variance with the whole ob- 
ject of the act, that 1 wished to see 
uf any clause could be pointed out 
which would enable us to arrive at a 
different cenclusion,. I was much 
struck with the argument urged on 
behalf of the. assignees, that: by the 
twenty-eighth section their hands are 
tied until the adjudication of the in- 
solvent . debtors’ court, while other 
creditors have notice, and are at li- 
berty, to proceed against the benefice ; 
and L should have been glad to find 
apy words in the act showing this not 
to be so. But on looking into it, no 
such words are found. The eleventh 
section, to operate favourably to the 
assignees, should convey to them either 
a right to take the income, or an ab- 
solute property in the benefice. The 
first it certainly does not; if be did, 
the right is cut down by the twenty- 
eighth section. If the whole property 
passed by the eleventh, the twenty- 
eighth would be absurd: and both 
must be taken together. Arbuckle v. 
Cowtan is an express decision that 
the profits of an ecclesiastical benefice 
do not pass by assignment under the 
insolvent debtors’ act: the words in 
the clause of the then existing statute 
(37 G, 3, c, 112, s.12), upon which 
that case turned, were nearly similar 
to those of sect. 11 of the present act. 
I think that case, and the words of 
the statute, cannot be got over. I see 
the inconvenience which follows, but 
that is a matter to be provided for by 
the legislature. 

Rule discharged, with costs. 
to Chuter v. Hatch, 
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The judgment of the court,in Chuter 
v. Llatch, was now delivered by 
Lord Denman, C.J. In this case 
two points were made on behalf of the 
plaintiff. First, that. the bisho anapt 
to have been made a party when the 
rule was moved for; but on. this it, is 
unnecessary to give any opinion, as, we 
think the rule must be discharged 
upon the second point, namely, that 
there is nothing in the act, 7G, 4, 
c. 57, to render the sequestration in- 
valid. The acts for the relief cf in- 
solvent debtors have made various 
provisions in favour of the assignees 
for the protection of the estate; in 
the case of a beneficed clergyman, the 
statute 53G. 3, c. 102, enabled the 
assignees to obtain a sequestration of 
the benefice, upon the order. being 
made for the insolvent’s discharge ; 
and the same provision is continued 
in the present act. But their power 
over the benefice is confined to this ; 
and a creditor who, as in the present 
case, had sequestered before the ad- 
judication, is entitled to priority. Then 
it is contended, that the plaintiff’s 
sequestration in this case was void by 
the thirty-fourth section, the judgment 
being on a warrant of attorney, and 
the sequestration having Sone after 
the insolvent was in prison. But on 
consideration we think it is not void, 
for that the language of the clause 
cannot by possibility include the se- 
questration of a benefice. We are of 
opinion, that the clause applies only 
where seizure and sale are a pecessary 
part of the execution. The rule will 
therefore be discharged. 
Rule discharged, without costs. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 





Domestic.—At length we are in 
possession, through the opening of 
Parliament, of the tactics to be pur- 
sued in the ministerial campaign. 
Ministers have virtually abandoned 
the appropriation clause in the Irish 
Tithe Bill, as the great test of the 
principles by which they will stand or 
fall, and have staked their existence 
on carrying the measure of last year 
on Irish Municipal reform. We are 





sorry to say that on this question 
which is in reality none other than’ one 
to transfer all power into the hands of 
the Agitators under the direction of the 
Popish Priests, and for the complete 
destruction of Protestantinfluence‘and 
power, nay, of the Protestant religion 
itself in lreland, ministers have been 
supported by a majority of eighty. The 
anticipated collision between the two 
Houses is understood to be likely to 
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bring on a dissolution of parliament ; 
and, looking at the late great increase 
ot Conservative feeling in the country, 
we have hopes that the appeal to the 


place. Wesincerely trust that these 
meetings will induce Ministers to pause 
in their plans of ecclesiastical reform. 

France.—The melancholy intelti- 


nation, like so many appeals of late gence of a fresh subject of the pre- 
to. single constituencies, will end in — vailing maniu of regicide has been just 
the returnof a Conservative majority: made public. He was found con- 
should another such House of Com- _ structing a machine of a similar kind 
mons as the present be returned, we to that of Fieschi, but more elaborate 
confess we tremble for the conse- in its arrangement, and more scientifi- 
quences. Ou the question of issuing — cadly fatal, and with a much deeper 
a new writ for the Borough of Stat- laid plan for insuring the attainment 
ford, the Whig-radicals sustained a of its design. The guilty man, after 
defeat; a new writ after so long a __ his arrest, committed suicide; but the 
suspension bas been issued, the ques- police at last seem put in possession 
tion however being carried ouly by a of facts. which will likely compromise 
majority of one. many individuals, and perhaps reveal 
There are numerous meetings about the authors and abettors of those 
to be-beld in favour of Church-rates; secret societies, which are the source 
and. one recently in the metropolis, and strength of the numerous attempts 
Lord Ashley in the chair, of a highly at regicide. 
important character, has already taken 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Tue Rev. 8. Isaacson.—We have much pleasure in laying before our .eaders 
the following memorial, as evincing the readiness of the Laity to bear their tes- 
timony to the worth of the Clergy who are actively engaged in the discharge of 
their sacred duties :— 

** Memorial of the Proprietors of Lands and Houses, and Inhabitants in general, 
of Dorking, and the adjoining Hamlets thereunto belonging. 

** To the Most Nob’e His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 

* The lamented death of our late highly-esteemed Vicar having placed the patro- 
nage of the church in your Grace's hands, the inhabitants of Dorking and its 
vicinity being desirous of securing the services of a minister capable, both by 
inclination and ability, of upholding the interests of religion, and extending sound 
moral principles, respectfully submit to your Grace’s consideration the name of 
their present Curate, the Rev. StrerHen Isaacson. 

‘That this gentleman possesses the requsite qualifications to undertake the ar- 
dous and important charge of an extensive and populous parish, has been satis- 
factorily proved by the assiduous discharge of his very responsible duties, during 
his long residence in the parish, and the fact that he never left a congregation 
without distinguished marks of their cordial approbation. 

*« Under these circumstances, the undersigned venture to expressa hope, that the 
very long connexion“which your Grace’s family has had with this district, will 
induce you to put a favourable construction upon this application, as they con- 
sider the appointment of Mr. Isaacson would confer a great moral benefit upon 
the neighbourhood, and be a lasting memorial of your Grace’s great kindness. 

“© Dorking, Feb. 17, 1837." 

The above document was spontaneously signed by two hundred and eighty- 
four of the most respectable inhabitants, and speaks most highly in favour of one 
who’ has received this additional assurance of the esteem in which he is held by 
the parishioners. 


Dr. Hawes.—We are happy to observe that the parishioners of St. Edmund's 
Salisbury, are about to record their sense of the valuable and long-extended services 
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of their late Rector, Dr. Hawes, by erecting atablet to the memory of that pious 
and truly good man, in the parish church. A subscription for the above purpose 
is now in. progress. 





Tue vate Rey, Issac SaAuNDERs.—A bust of this lamented minister has been 
executed by Mr. Manning, sculptur, of Newman-street, Oxford-street, to surmout 
the monument intended to be erected to the memory of the deceased in the 
church of the united parishes of Saint-Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, and St.Ann, 
Blackfriars. We understand this bust to be a very excellent likeness of Mr. 
Saunders, and that it has given general satisfaction to his friends. 


A New Year’s Girt.—A substantial and elegantly-selected silver tea-service 
has {been transmitted from Messrs. Thompson and Warren, of Bath, to, the 
late Incumbent of Lyneham, bearing the following inscription :-—-** Presented 
January Ist, 1837, by the inhabitants of the parish of Lyneham, Wilts, to the 
Rey. Wm, Collins Colton, as a tribute of esteem, respect, and gratitude, for his 
unwearied exertions for their temporal and eternal welfare, during eleven years’ 
residence amongst them, as their friend and pastor.” 

Tue Rey. E. Eowanps, anv tue Rey. D. Coorer.—A number of respectable 
inhabitants of Marsden, near ILuddersfieid, and the neighbourhood, have presented 
the Rev. Edward Edwards, Incumbent, aud the Rev. Donglas Couper, B.A., As- 
sistant Curate, each with a rich silk gown and cassock, in manifestation of their 
respect and esteem. 

> 


MEETING OF THE ARcuDEACONS.—At a meeting of the Venerable the Archdea- 
cons of England and Wales, and other ecclesiastical officers having archidiaconal 
jurisdiction, convened by a circular letter of the Archdeacons of the Diocese of 
London, and held in London on the 20th ult., for the purpose of considering 
what steps it may be necessary for them, as the constituted guardians of the 
fabric of parochial churches and chapels, to take relative to church-rates, 
Archdeacon of London in the Chair :—the Chairman reported that, notwith- 
standing the shortness of the notice, and the absence of some of the parties from 
the place of their address, returns had been received from more than four-fifths of 
the Archdeacons of England ; and the answers of the absent Archdeacons having 
been read, it was unanimously resolved—“ That a national Establishment of 
Religion is the most effectual mode of conveying the blessings of the gospel to 
the people at large. That in the very notion of a National Establishment is im- 
plied a provision by the community of whatever is necessary for the due worship 
of Almighty God. That the piety of ancient times having consecrated certain 
endowments to the support of the ministers of the Church of England, and pro- 
vision having been made from the earliest periods for the maintenance of the 
churches, and whatever else is necessary for the proper performance of divine 
worship, by Church-rates, nothing more is required than additional enactments 
for better raising or making the rate, and for securing the ratepayer every possi- 
ble satisfaction as to the faithful application of the money so raised. That, fur- 
ther, Church-rates being a rent-charge upon property older by centuries than the 
title to the property on which it falls, the payment of such rates in their present 
form cannot be justly considered as a burthen upon conscience, neither, on the 
other hand, could be transferred from that which is now, and has been from 
time immemorial, legally rateable, to persons and property at present not liable, 
without violation of the sacred rights of property, and consequently not without 
violence to consciences rightly formed. That this meeting thereby earnestly depre- 
cates all interference with the principle of Church-rates, being persuaded that no 
other mode of attaining the same object equally safe and permanent can be devised. 
That attempts having been long and perseveringly made, and of late with increased 
activity, to mislead and inflame the public mind on the subject, and to prepare 
the way for the total abolition of Church- rates, it is become the duty of the Arch- 
deacons, as the constituted guardians of the fabric of the parochial churches and 
chapels, to take immediate measures for the counteraction of the same.. Thata 
Committee be therefore appointed to take the necessary steps for such purpose.” 





Anti-Porery Socisty at Batu.—The anniversary of the Bath Auxiliary to 
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the British Society for promoting the Religious Principles of the Reformation 
was lately held ir Bath, when, after many interesting statements relative to 
the successful proceedings of the Society in checking the advance of Popery, a col- 
lection was made, to which upwards of 30/. were contributed, 





Firty-Taree SunvAys In THE Year.—The present year (1837) commenced on 
a Sunday and wil! end on a Sunday: consequently it will comprise fifty-three 
Sundays. There will therefore be fifty-three days of public weekly services in all 
churches and chapels this year. 


S. P. G. ar Baru.- The annual meeting of the Bath Auxiliary Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was lately held. Divine ser- 
vice was performed at the Abbey in the morning, when a most eloquent and forci- 
ble sermon was preached by the Rev. W. T. P. Brymer, M.A., Prebendary of Wells, 
and Rector of West Charlton, from the 8th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
4th verse—* Therefore they that were scattered abroad went everywhere preach- 
ing the word.’”’ The meeting took place at the Rooms at one o’clock, when the 
Chair was taken by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. Many elo- 
quent speeches were made, and interesting statements brought forward; and the 
collections of the day amounted to 331. 12s. 3d. 





New Cuurcn ar Cainscross.—The new church at Cainscross, Gloucester- 
shire, was lately consecrated by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. The service 
was read by the Rev. Henry Daubeney, 8.A., the minister of the district; and the 
sermon, a powerful and impressive composition, was preached by his Lordship’s 
Chaplain, the Rev. W. Spencer Phillips, B.D., who, in his discourse, dwelt forci- 
bly upon the ties of church membership, and made a strong appeal in favour of 
the building fund, which was effectually answered by the contributions of rich 
and poor, amounting to more than 120/, This beautiful edifice has been built at 
an expenditure of upwards of 36001.,a great part of which was raised by voluntary 
subscription. It is endowed by Col. Daubeney, of Bath, by investing the sum of 
10002. im the Funds, and a further sum as a repairing fund. ‘The patronage is to 
be assigned to this gentleman; and he has nominated his son, the Rev. H. W. B. 
Daubeney, B.A., the Incumbent. A proper district is to be assigned to the church, 
comprising the villages of Ebley, Cainscross, Dudbridge, Paganhill, and Westrip. 
The chancel is quite a model of elegant neatness ; the table, chairs, &c., (the gift 
of Mrs. Daubeney, of Bath,) being in strict conformity with the architectural style 
of every thing around. There is also an exceedingly neat organ, the gift of W. 
Cosham, Esq. ‘The land was given by P. Drew, Esq. The church will accom- 
modate 750 persons, sittings for about 300 being free, 





RarrTisMs AND Marriaces aT Mancuester.—On Christmas-day the extra- 
ordinary number of 204 children were baptized at the Collegiate Church. On 
the morning of the same day, there were 43 marriages at that church, and on the 
following day 27 more. 





State Provision For THR CATHOLIC Priests of InELAND.—At a general meet- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Prelates, held in Dublin, a short time since, the follow- 
ing resolution, respecting a State provision for the Clergy, was proposed and 
adopted-—* That, alarmed at a report that an attempt is likely to be made, during 
the approaching session of Parliament, to make a State provision for the Roman 
Catholic Clergy of Ireland, we deem it our imperative duty not to separate with- 
out recording the expression of our strongest reprobatinn of any such attempt; 
and of onr unalterable determination to resist, by every means in our power, a 
measure which threatens so much mischief to the independence of the Irish 
Catholic Church, and to the purity of our holy religion in this country.” 





Curistian Lipenatity.—Two ladies have given, as an endowment to the 
new church about to be built at Donisthorpe, near Measham, the liberal sum 


of 14002 


‘Tue New Universirry —Lord Brougham has withdrawn his name from the 
new University, a fact strongly indicative of his opinion as to the chance of its 
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success. Dr. Locock’s name does not appear in the published version of the 
charter, although he holds:a seat in the Senatus; we presume that he has, some 
“< friend at/court,”’ who precured its omission as an act of kindness. 

ORDINATION BY THE BisHoe OF OxForp.—The Lord Bishop of Oxford will hold 
his next general Ordination at Christ Church, on Sunday, May 24 ; and requires 
that all Candidates for Orders give three months’ notice of their intention to be 
otdained, to the Archdeacon of Oxford, at Christ Church, 





ORD INATIONS.— 1837. 
By the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 








DEACONS. ‘ 
Name. Degree. College. U niversily. 
Allén, Richard John. . . . . ).) .) .) «6BBA. Queen’s Cambridge 
Atwood, Albion Thomas. . . . . . . BsA. Worcester Oxford 
Brown, Jolm Henry . 10. . ~ « « ~« MA. Trinity Cambridge 
Bruce, David . 2. « 2 © © «© cbse .ys! MMs: dooms Cambridge 
Fisher, Frederic . . . . . . « « « B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge 
Wileno, Richard; ......6:- «+ » »« .» BA. . Trinity Dublia 
Wood, James... . +» + + + « » » B.A. Magdalene Cambridge 
Wapd) doseply osc os se se te pe BA. St John’s Catnbridge 
PRIESTS. ! 
sayfield, Benjanin . . . . . . . . B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge ; 
Rie, SRO «o's sw oo ee tl ee De, CORED Cambridge 
UN ese 5 6 fe fn, ee ee Oxford ; 
eee eee. 8 gs ee os / 
Hamillton, Robert. . , . . . . - - BA. Trinity Dublin 
Maxfield, James Morris. . . . . . «= Lit. 
Radclife, Thomas. . . . .. . - + B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Robinson, John Matthews . . . . - . M.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Sharp, William. . . - « + « « « B.A. Magdalene Cambridge 
Smith, Frederick Osborne es « eS a oe Cambridge 
Sparkes, John Richard . . . (let. dim.) Lit. 
Tracy, Edward Hanbury . . ditto B.A. Exeter Oxford 
By the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
DEACONS. | 
Browne, Thomas Clement . . (let. dim.) B.A. Magdalen Hall | Oxford . 
Fowle, William Cecil. . . 2. . . . . B.A, Wadham, Oxtfard , . 
Hughes, James Roydon. . . . . . . M.A. New Oxford 
Talbot, Hon. William W.C. . (let. dim.) B.A. Christ Church Oxford 
PRIESTS. 
Cole, James Watson. . . . + «. « « B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Granville, Court . ol eltteroaty eq et, MA. Drinky Cambridge 
Landor, Charles Wiloon. . .. . . « BAe Worcester Oxford 
Simms, Pdward . . . ~ + + « « M.A, Wadham Oxford . 
Soathouse, George Wrenford drrepes 7995 qe Ae Qttel Oxford ; 
Webster, Joseph 2. 6 0.0. 6 « + + BA. Trinity Oxford / 
. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Déocese. Patron. ; 
£ 
Appleton, J. . St, Neots 163 Hunts Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Blathwayt, C. Seen on ell , 376 Suffelk Norwich Haberdashers'Com. 
VOL. XIX. NO. Il. ce ’ 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron 
Bowles, C. B. . Woking 234 Surrey Winchest.Earl of Onslow 
Brackenbury,H. Dunholme 98 Lincoln Lincoln Preb. in Line. Cath. 


Burnett, T. D.D. St. James, Garlickhythe, 310 
Carpenter, H. . St. Mich. Ch. Liverpoul, 295 
§ St. Matthew at Ebley, 
Daubeney,H.W.< (New Church, Stone- 
house parish) 
Davenport, J.C. Skeffington 416 


Du:h ,  § St.Matthew,Priday-st. } , 
urhem, W. U St. Peter Cheap a6¢ 
Jones, F. - Moreton Pinckney 167 


Fisher,J.P.D.D. Holy Trinity, Exeter 111 


Fox, 8S... . Horsley 110 
Fursdon, E.. . East Antony 262 
Goddard, Archd. Ibstock 964 
Mackereth,M.A. Salton 90 


4 St. Mary Colechurct 
M y Volechureh 6 
enchin, J.C. St" Mindved'a’ Poultry ¢ 269 


Peto, J. . . Preston by Faversham 324 
Pring, I. H.  . Lianfrothen 81 
Radcliffe, G. . St. Edmund, Salisbury 176 
Scholefield — . Sapcote 485 
Bredon with 
Strickland, T.A. ; Curacies of Norton & > 1498 
Cutsdean 
Townstall cum ‘ 
Tracey, J. . ! St. Saviour’s , 136 
Traherne,G. . St. George’s 124 
Tyacke, R.. . Padstow 202 
Tylecote, ‘l'. . Marston- Mortaine 797 
Villiers, H. M.. Kenilworth 280 


MiddlesexLondon Bp. of London 
Cheshire Chester Corp. of London 


Gloster G.& B. Col. Daubeney 


Leicester Lincoln T,R.Davenport, Esq. 
MiddlesexLondon Bp. of London 


Provost and Scho- 
lars of Oriel Coll. 
Oxford 

Exeter D. & C, of Exeter 

Derby L. &C. E. D. Sitwell, Esq. 

Cornwall Exeter W.H.P.Carew, Esq. 

Leicester Lincoln Bp. of Rochester 

York York D.W. Dowker, Esq. 


London London Mercers’ Company 


Northam. Peterb. 


Devon. 


Kent Canterb, Abp. of Canterbury 
Merionet. Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
Wilts Salisb. Bp. of Salisbury 


Leicest. Lincoln F. Turner, Esq. 
Wore. Worc. J. Keysall, Esq. 
Devon Exeter Bp. of Exeter 


Glamorg. Llandaff L. Traherne, Esq. 
Cornwall Exeter Rev.C. P. Brune 
Bedford Lincoln St.John’sColl.Cam. 
Warw. L.& C. Lord Chancellor 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bacon, I. . Bleckingdon 356 

Hutton 313 
’ Copdoch cum 

Black, R. . + Disk 483 
Catmere 180 

Burrow, T. . . Bampton 420 
Whitby cum > 

Chandler, J. F. ) Thursby 182 
and Woking 234 

Clarke,G.S.D.D. Great Waltham 294 

Clay, F. F. . . Wroxallt 

Dowker, E.. . Salton 90 

Farley, W. . . Effingham 226 

Faweett, R.. . Leeds 1257 

Feachem, G. . Dorking 411 
Tunsted cum 

Forater, J. { South Ruston 286 
Loddiswell cum 

Freke, T.. < Buckland, ToutSaints , 286 

¢ Down, St. Mary 233 

Gawthrop, T. H. Marston-Mortaine 797 
Hayle 82 

Gillbanks, J.C. ; Culgaith 75 
Aspatria 249 


Greenwood, W. Hose 105 


Oxford Oxford Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 

Essex London D., & C. of St.Paui's 

Suffolk Norwich Lord Walsingham 

Berks  Salisb. J. A. Houblon, Esq. 

Oxford Oxford D. & C. of Exeter 

Surrey Winch. f Rev. J. F. Chandler 
Earl Onslow 


Essex London ‘Trinity Coll. Oxford 
Warw. Wore. C. R. Wren, Esq. 
York York G. W. Dowker, Esq. 


Surrey Winchest.Lord Chancellor 
York York 25 Trustees 
Surrey Winchest. Duke of Norfolk 


Norfolk Norwich — Mach, Esq. 


Incumbent 


B. Bedford, Esq. 
Bedford Lincoln St.John’s Coll. Cam. 
Earl of Lonsdale 
Carlisle ¢ Vicar of Kirkland 
Bp. of Carlisle 
Duke of Rutland 


Devon Exeter ; 


Cumb. 


Leicester Lincoln 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Harbin, E, . . Takeley 207 Essex London Bp. of London 
Harrington,J.E, Sapcote 485 Leicest. Lincoln F. Turner, Esq. 
Heald, W. M.. Birstall 275 York York Abp. of York 
Hesketh, R. { St. Dunstan’s-in-the-E. 375 London London Abp. of Canterbury 
Acton Burnell $50 Shropsh. L. & C. Sir Edw. Smyth 
P Kingston-by-the-Sea 200 , Earl of Egremont 
Hooper, T. P. { ucatine “i 15 o ¢ Sussex ae { E. “ewe Fisq. 
Hunt, R af Felkirk 136 York York Abp. of York 
Medmenham 133 Bucks Lincoln Mrs. Scott 
Worlingham 260 Lord Chancellor 
Lanes, 1.5.0. 1 Brampton 360 Sut" Hee 1 Rev. N. T. Leman 
daiuinnt 67) J. Venner sand J, 
Martyn, T. wt Lifton 423 f Devon Exeter Spettigue, Esqs. 
W. A. Arundel, Esq. 
Milward, J.. . Horsley 110 Derby L.& C, E. D. Sitwell, Esq. 
Mislerton 85 Notts | ' D. & C. of York 
Guyton 46 Staffd. . J J. C. Browne, Esy 
Mould, W. { West Burton 65 Notts f L&ord Walters, Esq. 
Stowe 61 Staffd. J. C. Browne, Esq, 
Onslow, M.. . Bradford Peverell 229 Dorset Salisb. Winchester Coll. 
Bothal cum , 1484 
Otter, E.. Hebburn Northum. Durham Duke of Portland 
Preb. of York 
Paterson, C. J... West Hoathly 150 Sussex Chichest. Lord Chancellor 
Plymouth,Earl of Rochford 570 Essex London Hon. W. Wellesley 
Pomery, J. . . St. Kew 401 Cornwall Exeter Rev. N. Every 
Schomb J Belton 362 Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
ehombergs “+ 9 Edburton 379 Sussex Chich. Abp. of Canterbury 
' —_ } 209 Oxford Oxford New Coll. Oxiord 
Stevens, J. . < Epwell 
and Great Poring 274 Norfolk Norwich — Brereton, Esq. 
Stopes, J. - Worminghall 58 Bucks Lincoln Lord Clifden 
Storer, J. . . Hawkesworth 268 Notts York J. Storer, M.D. 
Taylor, H. . . Aldeby 64 Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 
Walter, E. N. . Leigh 284 Essex London Bp. of London 
Wilson, J. . Laxton Northam. Peterboro’ Lord Carbery 





Young, D. C . East Antony 263 Cornwall Exeter W.H.P.Carew,Esq. 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment. 
Aston, F Chaplain to the Earl of Plymouth. 


Bickersteth, J. 
Dalton, C. B. 
Draper, W. Y. 
Fernie, J. . . 
Greenslade, W. ° 
Hony,W.. . . . 
Lear, F... 2 « - 
Maguire, hi. 

Maltby, H. 

O’Brien, H. 

Ramsay, A. . « 
Trollope, T. A... . 
Waddington, G.. . . 


Domestic Chaplain to Lord Langdale. 

Chaplain and Librarian at Lincoln's Inn. 

Chaplain to Lord Carteret. 

Evening Lecturer at St, Aubyn Chapel, Devonshire. 
Sunday Evening Lectureship, Barnstaple, Devon. 
Rural Dean of the Deanery of Chalk. 

Archdeaconry of Salisbury. 

Minor Canonry in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham. 

St. James’ Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. 

Mastership of Endowed Gram. Sch, at Martock, Somersetsh. 
Assistant Master at Free Grammar School, Birmingham. 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham. 


OBITUARY. 


Name. 


Bowles, T- 
Chudleigh, S. 


Milton Hill, 





Appointment or Residence. 
Berks. 
Devonshire Place, London. 


Formerly of Oriel College, Oxford. 
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Name. Appointment or Residence. 


Collins, R. Bath. 
DArblay, A. C. L. R. 

Dobson, W. 8S. . 
Fletcher, 58). . 


Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Of Kirby Lonsdale. 
Mathemati¢al Master at Christ’s Hospital. 


Forster,J.. . . . . St. George’s Chapel, Yarmouth. 

Freneh, T. . Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Harris, J.. . . . . Late of Husbands’ Bosworth, Leicestershire 
Hodson, W. . . . « Curate of King’s Ripton. 


Kerrison, E. . 
Mortlock, H. . 
Parkinson, . 


Curate of East Dereham, Norfolk. 
Chaplain to the Brighton Workhouse. 
At Stallingboro’, Lincolnshire. 


Scarsdale, me Hon. L d. Keddleston, near Derby. Formerly of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Reichardt, Of Calcutta. 
Stone, R. J. At Ceme Abbas, Dorset. 
Strott,S.. . . . . At Titehborne. 


Young, Dd. 


Chaplain in E. I. C. S. Bombay. 


OXFORD. 


Mr. John William Wing, B.A. Scho- 
Jar of University College, has been 
elected Fellow on the Bennet Foun- 
dation; and Mr. Frederick William Fa- 
ber, B.A. Scholar of the same College, 
has been elected Fellow on the Founda- 
tion of William of Durham, in that Society. 


The Rev. Thomas Tyssen Bazley, M.A. 
Fellow of Brasennose College, a Public 
Examinerin Literis Humanioribus, and of 
Edward Cockey, M.A. Fellow of Wadham 
College, to be a Public Examiner in 
Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physivis, bas 
been unanimously approved. 





The Professorship of Political Economy, 
founded by Mr. Drummond, and now 
held by the Rev. W. F. Lloyd, Student 
ef Christ Church, became vacant on the 
15th of last month, the present Professor 
having occupied the chair for the time 
allotted by the founder. There are, we 
believe, three candidates to succeed Mr. 
Lloyd: Mr. Merivale, of Balliol; Mr. 
Twiss, of University ; and Mr. Maurice, of 
Exeter. It is supposed that the election 
will take place within three weeks of the 
vueancy. 

An Examination will commence on 
Wednesday, the 8th of March, for the 
purpose of electing one Scholar on the 
Theological, and one on the Mathematical 
Foundation, by the late Dr. Johnson, of 
Magdalen College. These Scholarships 
are held for two years, and are open to 
Members of the University who have 
passed their examination for the degree of 
B.A., and have not completed five years 


from their matriculation. Gentlemen, de- 
sirous of becoming candidates, are to 
leave their names with Mr. Edwards, 
Magdalen College, on Saturday, the 4th 
of March, between twelve and two 
o'clock. The Examiners are Mr. Ed- 
wards, of Magdalen; Mr. Newman, of 
Oriel; Mr. Walker, of Wadham. 





A Convocation will be holden on Thurs- 
day, the 2d of March, at two o'clock, for 
the purpose of electing a Professor of Po- 
litical Economy, in the room of Mr. 
Lloyd, of Christ Church. 





Members of Convocation, admitted to 
their Regency before Easter Term, 1836, 
should take notice, that before they are 
qualified to vote in an election, it is neces- 
sary that they should take the following 
oath. This they may do in the Congre- 
gation, to be holden at ten o'clock, on the 
2d of March :— 

“ Tu jurabis quod in Electionibus ha- 
bendis unum aliquem, et unum tantum 
semel (et non amplius) in singulis scruti- 
niis scribes et nominabis ; et quod nemi- 
nem nominabis, nisi quam habilem et 
idoneum certo sciveris, vel firmiter credi- 
deris.” 





Prizes for 1837.—Such of our acade- 
mical friends as intend to compete for the 
Chancellor’s Prizes, or for that bequeathed 
by Sir Roger Newdigate, will excuse us 
or reminding them, that the compositions 
are to be delivered to the Registrar of the 
University, or left at his office, on or before 
the last day of March next, and not, as on 
former years, on the first day of May. 




















A COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Members of Convocation. On the Books. 
Jan. 1836. Jan. 1837. Jan. 1536.Jan.1537 
20 

















University ......... 114 228 
Balliol...... veo 188 300 
Merton 63 131 
Exeter 131 308 
Oriel 156 313 
Queen 161 309 
New 69 147 
Lincoln ... 69 136 
All Souls’ 72 105 
Magdalen ......... 116 165 
Brasennose ...... 228 388 
COTPUS seeeesseeeee 85 125 
Christ Church ... 475 905 
Trinity ... aoe Bae 267 
St. John’s 115 227 
JESUS 2.200000 60 156 
Wadham oe 83 236 
Pembroke ......... 103 177 
Worcester ......... 91 218 
St. Mary Hall ... 20 47 
Magdalen Hall... 62 182 
New Inn Hall ... 2 44 
St. Alban Hall... 11 25 
St. Edmund Hall 52 90 

2567 2642 5154 5229 


DEGREES CONFERRED, 

Rev. Thomas Stone, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has been admitted ad 
eundem, ere 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
F. C. Plumptre, Master of University Coll. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Charles Williams, Fell. of Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Roger Bird, late Fell. of Magd. Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Thomas W., Allies, Fell. of Wadham Coll. 
Rev. Robert James Dunn, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Bowser Harrison Thompson, 

Taberder of Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. John Duffus, Queen’s Coll. 
John Edward Bright, Siudent of ChristCh. 
Rev. Arthur S, Gem, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. Richard Walker, Chapl. of New Coll. 
William Grice, University Coll. 
Cornelius W. Moffat, Merton Coll. 
Rev. J. S. Pinkerton, Fell of S'.John’sColl. 
Daniel Butler, Lincoln Coll. 
Rev. Octavus Fox, Lincoln Coll. 
James Graham Domville, Christ Church. 
Robert Blackburn, Fell.of Brasennose Coll. 
Thomas Prothero, Brasennose Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Thomas Fortescue, Exeter Coll. gr. comp. 
Arthur Capel, Balliol Coll. grand comp. 
Alfred Slocock, Trinity Coll. 
Carey Hampton Borrer, Oriel Coll. 
John Whitlock Nicholl, Jesus Coll. 
William Miller, New Coll. 
George Mellish, University Coll. gr. comp. 
Francis M. Rowden, Wadham Coll. 
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Wm. C. F. Webber, Student of Christ Ch. 
Wm. G. Penny, Student of Christ Church 
John Ralph Ormsby Gore, Christ Church 
Roger Kent, Brasennose Coll. 

William Robbins, Worcester Coll. 

Henry W. O. Polhill, Schol. of Univ.Coll. 
John R. Cornish, Student of Christ Ch. 
William Mott, Commoner of Christ Ch. 





The 10th of February was observed in 
All Souls’ College as a day of thanks- 
giving, to commemorate the four hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation, the first 
stone having been laid on the 10th of 
February, 1437. Service was performed 
in the chapel at eleven o'clock, alter 
which a sermon was preached by the 
Warden ; and at six a dinner was pro- 
vided in the hall. A numerous party of 
the former and present Members of the 
Society attended on the occasion. 


BRASENNOSE COLLEGE, 


There will be an Election to three 
Scholarships in this College on Friday, 
the 10th of March; open to all Candi- 
dates, not matriculated, without limitation ; 
and to all Undergraduate Members of 
the University, who have not exceeded 
their ninth Term. 

N.B.—Candidates are required to call 
on the Vice-Principal, on or before Mor- 
day, the 6th of March, with the usual 
testimonials of good conduct. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, 


There will be an Election of two 
Scholars on Friday, the 3d of March ; one 
for the county of Oxford, the other for the 
diocese of Bath and Wells. Candidates 
must be under nineteen years of age 
on the day of election, and they will be 
required to present, in person, to the 
President, certificates of the marriage of 
their parents, and of their own baptism ; 
an affidavit of their parents, or some other 
competent person, stating the day and 
place of their birth, and testimonials from 
their College or School, together with 
Latin epistles, at eleven o'clock on Satur- 
day, Feb. 25. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE. 


A Scholarship and an Exhibition, on 
the Foundation of Lord Crewe, are now 
vacant, to which an election will take 
place on Monday, the 13th of Mareh. 
The Scholarship is without restriction as 
to place of birth. Candidates for the 
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Exhibition must be natives of the diocese 
of Durham; or, in default of such, of 
Howdenshire or Northallertonshire, in the 
county of York; or in the counties of 
Liecester or Northampton; or of the dio- 
cese of Oxford. 

N.B:—Candidates must call in person 
on the Sub-Rector on or before Thursday, 
the 9th of March, with the usual testimo- 
nials of good conduct; and those for the 
Exhibition, with an affidavit also of their 


place of birth. 


WORCESTER COLLEGE. 


The various architectural improve- 
ments which have recently so much 
adorned this University, seem to have 
excited a general spirit of emulation. We 
have learned with pleasure that a sub- 
scription has been set on foot, with a view 
to the erection of a handsome architectural 


front, in the Grecian style, to Worcester 
College. Its position at the termination 
of a new street is highly advantageous for 
this purpose, and renders such a design 
peculiarly appropriate. We understand 
that the subscriptions, which are on the 
increase, already exceed 12001. 


The Warden of New College, the 
Master of University, and the Rev. 
Henry Bull, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, nominated Examiners for the 
University Scholarship for the encourage- 
ment of Latin Literature, has been also 
unJnimously approved. 

The examination for the Lusby Scholar- 
ship, at Magdalen Hall, will begin on 
Monday, the 6th of March. Candidates 
are to call on the Vice-Principal on or be- 
fore the 4th. The Examiners are Mr, 
Faber, Mr. Jacobson, and Mr. Claughton. 





CAMBRIDGE. 


The Rev. Robert Willis, M.A. formerly 
Fellow of Caius College, has been unani- 
monsly elected Jacksonian Professor, in 
the room of the late Professor Farish. 





The following Grace has lately passed 
the Senate: —‘* To grant to the late Vice- 
Chancellor from the common chest the sum 
of 1421. 6s. 1d., being the balance due to 
him, on account of the Botanic Garden, 
for the year ending at Michaelmas, 1836,’’ 





Dr. Smitn’s Prizes.—These annual 
prizes of 25/. each to the two best profi- 
cients in mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy among the commencing Bachelors 
of Arts, have been adjudged to Ds. Griffin 
and Brumell, both of St. John’s Col- 
lege, the first and third Wranglers. 


The Syndicate appointed Dec. 2, 1835, 
and re-appointed July 2, 1836, first, to 
confer with Mr. Basevi upon the alter- 
ations, which it may be expedient to 
make in his design for the Fitzwilliam 
Museum; secondly, to determine upon 
the character of the materials which shall 
be employed in its construction; and 
thirdly, to ascertain, as far as may be 
practicable, the position and nature of the 
additions to it, which may be hereafter 
made, beg leave to report to the Senate :— 

1. That they had conferred with Mr. 


Basevi, whe has laid before them a detail 
of certain alterations, which he proposes to 
make, both in his original design and in 
the materials to be employed, together 
with an estimate of the whole expense, 
formed, as he states, on a careful consider- 
ation of every particular. 

The following are the alterations in the 
design, which are now submitted to the 
Senate for its approbation :— 


The length of the facade to be increased 
six feet, and the height of the building 
about one foot. 

Part of the attic over each wing of the 
portico to be suppressed. 

The width of the Picture Gallery to be 
diminished, and that of the Sculpture 
Gallery and Hall being increased 
about six feet; the height of the 
Sculpture Gallery and Hall being also 
increased four feet, and that of the 
Library one foot, 


2. In respect tothe materials to be em- 
ployed, it was originally the intention of 
Mr. Basevi that the facade should be of 
Bath stone, and the other three sides of 
white brick, with stone dressings and 
plain cornice ; and that the roof should 
be partly covered with lead and partly 
with slate: it was also his intention that 
the pavement in the Sculpture Gallery and 
Hall should be of stone with dots of 
marble ; that the columns in it should be of 
Bath stone ; and that all the floors should 




















be of deal: according to the plan now 
furnished by him, it is proposed that the 
whole exterior of the edifice shall be of 
Portland stone, and that the enriched cor- 
nice of the fagade shall be carried entirely 
round the building; also that the roof 
shall be wholly covered with lead: and 
with regard to the interior, it is pro- 
posed that the pavement of the Sculpture 
Gallery and Hall shall be altogether of 
marble; that the columns shall be sca- 
gliola; and that the floors shall be of 
wainscot, 

3. The increase of the site effected by 
the late exchange with the Master and 
Fellows of Peterhouse will allow of the 
erection of the two wings represented in 
Mr. Basevi’s original design, whenever 
such additions may be required. 

The Syndics beg leave to recommend 
the Senate to sanction all the foregoing 
alterations, whether relating to the design 
or to the materials. They do not, how- 
ever, venture upon this without having 
first investigated the resources of the 
Fitzwilliam Fund, with a view to ascer- 
tain how far it may be able to meet the 
additional expense, which must result 
from the adoption of their recommen- 
dation. 

The estimate now furnished by Mr. 
Basevi exceeds that which accompanied 
his original plan by the sum of 16,800/. 
The whole of this excess, however, is not 
owing to the proposed alterations in the 
design and materials; part being due 
to the expense of such of the external 
sculpture as’ was not included in the 
former calculation, and part to the rise in 
the prices of building materials since the 
original estimate was made. 

The Fitzwilliam Fund, though not at 
present in a condition to meet this addi- 
tional demand, has, it appears, been so 
far angmented, since the report presented 
to the Senate May 27, 1834, that with 
the accumulations which will arise during 
the progress of the work, it may, in the 
judgment of the Syndicate, be regarded as 
sufficient to meet such an increase in the 
expenditure. 

The Syndics feel persuaded that, in 
submitting these propositions for the ap- 
proval of the Senate, they are only re- 
commending to it the adoption of a mea- 
sure, which will at once render the Fitz- 
william Museum an higher object of pride 
to the University, and a more splendid 
monument to the liberality of its noble 
and munificent founder. 
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A Grace to confirm the above report 
was offered at the Congregation, on Wed- 
nesday, the 22d ult., and plans, &. were 
laid on the Registrary’s table. 





A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was lately held, when Dr. Clark, the pre- 
sident, in the chair , read—-memoir, &c. 
by Professor Rigaud of Oxford, on the 
proportion of land and water on the sur- 
face of the terraqueous globe; memoir by 
Professor Challis, on the law of decrease 
of temperature in ascending in the atmo- 
sphere; memoir by Mr. Kelland, on the 
transmission of light through crystallized i 
media. 


We find that the Marquis Camden, 
Chancellor of this University, has paid into 
the Bank of England the sum of 17,2472. 
3s. 4d. for his contribution to the ‘public 
service for the last year, which sum we 
have reason to believe will make the 
whole of his contribution amount to 
273,000/. 


DEGREES CONFERRED, 


HONORARY MASTERS OF ART#. 
Earl Compton, Trinity Coll. eldest son of 
the Marquis of Northampton. 
Lord Haddo, Trinity Coll. eldest son of 
the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Hon. Frederick Geo. Brabazon Ponsonby, 
Trin.Coll. second son of Ld.Duncannon. 
Ralph Neville, Mag. Coll. eldest son of the 
Hon. and Rev. the Master of Mag.Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Charles, E. H. Newington, Trinity Coll. 
Edward Hawkins, Trinity Coll. 

Henry Jacob Mott, Trinity Coll. 

Peter Parker Smith, St. John’s Coll. 
William Weller Poley, Queen’s Coll. 
Manasseh B. Dorrington, Emman, Coll. 
Thomas H. M. Bartlett, Trinity Coll. 
Alexander Charles Frazer, Trinity Coll. 
Charles S. M. Phillips, Trinity Coll. 
Vincent Clementi, Trinity Coll. 

William James Kennedy, St. John’s Coll. 
John Hillam Mills, St. John’s Coll. 





CAIUS COLLEGE. 


Thomas Samuel Woolaston, of Caius 
College, has been elected to the Scholar- 
ship founded by Sir Thomas Browne, 
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MARRIAGES. 


At Dalham, (by the Rev. James D. 
Affleck, Rector,) the Rev. T. F. Hall, 
M.A. Vicar of Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex, 
to Mary Phillippa, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Sir Robert Affieck, Bart., of Dal- 
ham Hall, Suffolk. 

At West Ham, the Rev. R. Durant 
Buttemer, of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of John E. Boul- 
cott, Esq. of Stratford House, Essex. 

At Llandudwen, the Rev. William 
Crawley, M.A. formerly of Trinity, and 
afterwards Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, to Mary Gertrude, third 
daughter of Col. Sir Love Jones Parry, 
M.P. K.G.H. of Madryn, Carnarvon- 
shire. 

The Rey. J. H. Watson, Vicar of West 
Wratting, and Rector of Tydd St. Giles, 
to Elizabeth Mary, eldest daughter of 
J. E. Wilson, Esq. of Cambridge. 

The Rev. Henry Watkins, Perpetual 
Curate of South Malling, to Frances, 
second daughter of the late George 
Courthope, Esq. of Whiligh, Sussex. 

The Rev. W. H. Howard, M.A. eldest 
son of W. Howard, Esq. of Hartley 
House, near Plymouth, to Julia, third 
daughter of N. Wathen, Esq, of Euston 
Square, London. 

At Mortlake church, the Rey. S. L. 
Pope, M.A. of ‘Trinity College, Oxford, 
and Vicar of St. Mary’s, Whittlesea, to 
Sophia, youngest daughter of the late 
George Edmunds, Esq. 

Rev. Harcourt Aldham, second son 
of the late Captain Aldham, R.N. to 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Jate John 
Pearson, Esq. of Nottingham. 

At Steeple-Ashton church, the Rey. 
Edward Fitzmaurice Boyle, to Eliza- 
beth Margaret Colquhoun, daughter of 
the late Archibald Colquhoun, Lord 
Register of Scotland. 

Rev. William Barker, of the Free 
Grammar School, Knaresborough, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Abraham 
Burnell, Esq. of Low Harrowgate, 
Yorkshire. 

In London, the Rev. Joseph Algar, 
M.A. Rector of Orchardleigh, Somer- 
setshire, and Perpetual Curate of Christ 
Church, Frome, inthat county, to Ellen, 
eldest daughter of the late John Cook- 
son, Esq. formerly of Clapham. 

At Bristol, the Rev. Mr. Battersby, 
Perpetual Curate of Heckmondwike, 
Yorkshire, to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Mr. John Oates, late of Heckmond- 
wike, merchant. 


BIRTHS. 


At Broadmayne Rectory, Dorsetshire, 
the lady of the Rev. Frederick Urquhart, 
of a son. 

At Upper Bedford-place, London, 
the lady of the Rev. R. B. Bourne, M.A, 
of Christ Church, of a daughter. 

At Bradwell Lodge, Essex, the lady 
of the Rev. Thomas' Schreiber, of a son. 

At Skirbeck Rectory, Lincolnshire, 
the lady of the Rev. Dr. Roy, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. F. Pickford, of 
Burwell Park, of a son. 

At Sheffield, the lady of the Rev. T. 
D. Gregg, Perpetual Curate of Dews- 
bury, St. Peter’s, Yorkshire, of a daugh- 
ter. 

The lady of the Rev. C. Childers, of 
Cantley, Yorkshire, of a daughter, 

At Cookstown, the lady of the Rev. 
J. Iroine, of a daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Longdon, near Lich- 
field, the lady of the Rev. Stuart Ma- 
jendie, late of Christ Church, of a 
daughter. 

At Acrise Rectory, Kent, the lady of 
the Rev. Kennett C. Bayley, of a son. 

At Lumley House, Richmond, the 
lady of the Key. Charles Lawson, of a 
son. 

At Wandsworth, the lady of the Rev. 
T. O. Goodchild, M.A. of Exeter Col- 
lege, and Incumbent of South Malling, 
Essex, of a son, 

At the Vicarage, Midsomer Norton, 
Somersetshire, the lady of the Rev. 
Chas. Strong Mayne, late of Christ 
Church, of a daughter. 

At Langton Rectory, the lady of the 
Rey. Robert Farquharson, B.A. of 
Christ Church, of a son. 

At Poole, the lady of the Rev. W. M. 
Dudley, of a daughter. 

At Eton, the lady of the Rev. George 
John Dupuis, eldest son of the Rev. G. 

Dupuis, of Wendlebury, of a daughter. 

At Bath, at the house of her mother, 
Mrs. Brydges, the lady of the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Evans, Vicar of Glascomb, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. C. P. Vivian, of 
a son. 

The lady of the Rev. R. Willis, of a 
son. 

The lady of the Rey. H. T. Estridge, 
B.A. Gentleman Commoner of New Inn 
Hall, and of Windlesham, Surrey, of a 
daughter. 

The Lady of the Rev. A. Johnson, 
of Hampton House, of a daughter. 
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